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THE FLAG OF UNION. 


| Written for Music at the request of the Irish Unionist Alliance. ] 
I. 


Unfurl the Flag of Union! 
Unfurl its folds on high! 
To the breezes of the ocean, 
To the sunshine of the sky. 
With Saint George and with Saint Andrew 
Saint Patrick still shall join, 
And the rose enfold the shamrock 
From the Shannon to the Boyne! 


The Union! The Union! 
‘The Union is our cry: 

To the Union we will rally, 
For the Union will we die. 
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For God, and King, and Country, 
Our fathers fought and bled ; 

And for God, and Queen, and Country, 
Our blood too would be shed. 


Beware of those who tell you 


That our words are idle breath : 


If you touch the Flag of Union, 
We'll defend it to the death ! 


The Union! The Union ! 
The Union is our cry: 
To the Union have we rallied, 


For the Union will we die! 


Ili. 


lear is our own green Island 
To every Irish heart ; 
But not less dear is England, 
And never must they part. 
No! never, never, never, 
Shall you sever Harp from Crown, 
From Antrim unto Kerry, 


And from Mayo unto Down! 


For the Union, the Union, 
Now wave the Flag on high! 
We will battle for the Union, 


For the Union will we die ! 


THE FLAG OF UNION. 


IV. 


So, Ulster, lead the vanguard, 
And, Leinster, hold the rear, 


And, Munster, join with Connaught, 


From Corrib to Cape Clear ! 
That neither foe nor traitor 

May ever come between 
The love of loyal Ireland 


For Union and the Queen! 


The Union! The Union! 
‘The Union is our cry! 

Now swear to guard the Union, 
For Union to die! 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE COLLAPSE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tue financial depression which arose three years ago out of Argen- 
tina, and has continued to hang like a thundercloud over the 
markets of the whole civilized world, has now, in Australia, assumed 
the dimensions of panic, the full effects of which it is almost 
impossible to estimate. In times like these, the principal danger, 
of course, lies in the fact that the majority of investors lose their 
heads, and fail to discriminate between those securities which are 
intrinsically sound and those which are not. The public rushes 
with reckless haste to fling good and bad investments alike upon a 
market which for the time being is not inclined to be a buyer of 
either. Runs upon Banks are of all mental diseases the most con- 
tagious, and the inevitable result is that many institutions under 
normal conditions perfectly sound become involved in the general 
downfall. It may, therefore, be of some interest to examine the 
situation in Australia, with the view not only of ascertaining 
the causes which have produced the crisis, but also of deter- 
mining as far as possible which out of the numerous securities 
in that country are most likely to recover from their present 
condition. 

Eleven important Banks have suspended payment. The amount 
of their deposits is returned at over £60,000,000, of which about 
£23,000,000 are British and the balance Colonial. Only three 
Banks of any importance have been able to keep their doors 
open—the Bank of Australasia, the Bank of New South Wales, 
and the Union Bank. I do not propose to enter upon the invid- 
ious task of attempting to show which of the Banks that have 
suspended payment are likely to be successfully reconstructed 
without eventual loss to the depositors. That a portion of the 
deposits will be lost in most cases is, I think, almost certain. 
In any case, the fact of deposits being impounded for several 
years, or, worse still, the fact that depositors are forced to take 
preference shares or debentures in lieu of their deposits, must in 
itself constitute very serious inconvenience, and a certain amount 
of actual financial loss. 

The collapse of the Australian Banks has been due to two 
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causes. First, certain of them have advanced immense sums of 
money upon property which has not only fallen enormously in 
value, but become quite unsaleable, for the time being, at any 
price. Secondly, the earlier failures started a run upon the re- 
maining Banks, which some of them have been unable to resist. 
There is in this country a general opinion that the sole cause of 
the suspensions has been the lending of large sums by the Banks 
upon town property during the recent “land-boom.” That this 
has been the primum mobile in bringing about the present crisis I 
do not dispute; but it is not the case that it is the cause, except 
indirectly, of the suspension of several of the Banks that have 
failed. Neither the Bank of Victoria nor the National Bank of 
Australasia was ever concerned in the “land-boom.” They were 
both sound, well-managed institutions. They have been pulled 
down by the withdrawal of deposits, and by nothing else. Last year 
the Bank of Victoria was actually refusing to take any more money 
on deposit. 

Some of the comments which have appeared in the public Press 
upon this subject are a perfect revelation of the ignorance of the 
writers of daily financial articles. One leading journal committed 
itself to the preposterous statement that no Bank was conducted 
upon sound principles unless it was prepared to survive a run upon 
it. The question turns, of course, upon the duration of the run. 
It must be obvious, to anyone who knows what the meaning of a 
Bank is, that a run protracted to the withdrawal of all deposits 
must inevitably break the strongest Bank in the world. The intrin- 
sic danger of the present crisis has been greatly increased by the 
public Press in this country. Some journals have even committed 
the unpardonable solecism of attacking the credit of one of the 
surviving Banks—a proceeding which, I am glad to see, is likely to 
bring the journals in question into the law courts. Even more 
damaging than a direct attack, and far more unjustifiable, is the 
tone adopted by some of the leading papers, which are not ashamed 
to throw out vague and mysterious hints impugning generally the 
credit of every Bank in Australia whose doors are still open. Any- 
thing more discreditable than this kind of sensation-mongering 
cannot be imagined ; nor anything more like to spread the panic. 

It is very easy for critics who have picked up at second-hand a 
few rules-of-thumb about Banking in this country to point out the 
errors which have been committed by some of the Australian 
Banks ; but anyone who supposes that a Bank in Australia could 
be managed upon the same principles as a Bank in England must 
be quite incapable of analyzing the different conditions under which 
business must necessarily be conducted in the two countries. Banks 
in a new country must accommodate themselves, within rational 
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limits, to the requirements of the population of a new country, one 
of the principal of which is the demand for long-time loans, and 
loans upon property the value of which is prospective, and 
contingent upon the money borrowed being expended upon it. 
Undoubtedly most of the Banks in Australia have since their in- 
ception combined the business of mortgage companies with that of 
pure banking; but it is very difficult to see how they could possibly 
have done otherwise. This branch of their business has been 
extremely profitable, and of great benefit to the country; and had 
it been conducted with sufficient prudence, it would not have ended 
in disaster. But the Banks have made two mistakes. First, they 
have lent money upon town and pastoral property without sufficient 
margin. This has been due to active competition for business, and 
there is probably some truth in the proposition that the Banks 
in Australia are too numerous to thrive if they confine themselves 
to sound business. Unwise lending would in itself inevitably have 
produced, sooner or later, a severe crisis; but the effects of it would 
have passed away very quickly, in a country of such recuperative 
power as Australia, had it not been for a second mistake, even more 
serious than the first. This has been the culpable indifference with 
which the Banks have allowed the Legislature to ruin the bulk of 
their securities beyond hope of arecovery. A spirit of wild specu- 
lation has pervaded almost all classes in Australia for years. It 
arose out of the discovery of the great Mount Morgan gold mine, 
and was aggravated by the development of the Broken Hill silver 
mines. Simultaneously with the Broken Hill “ boom,” a mania for 
gambling in town lands, a mania almost amounting to national in- 
sanity,supervened. Immense fortunes were made in all three of the 
risks which I have mentioned; but, as is always the case with inflated 
markets, the last people left in have gone to the wall. 

Undoubtedly many of the Banks are to blame for the way in 
which they offered every facility to their clients to join in the 
gambling rage. For some time there was in several of the Banks 
a standing order to advance up to £10 a share on Mount Morgan 
shares. The capital of the mine was £1,000,000 in £1 shares, 
which at one time stood at £16 a share. Imagine a Lombard 
Street banker being asked to advance 60 per cent. of the market 
value of a mining share quoted at 1,500 per cent. premium! 
Unfortunately for themselves, and for the general credit, many of 
the Banks were the last holders left in when the tide of the land- 
boom turned. They are now stranded with immense advances 
upon property which is intrinsically not worth anything like the 
amount lent upon it, and which for some time to come will be 
for the most part quite unsaleable. 

Where the Banks have lent with discretion, they have remained 
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solvent; or, if they have been pulled down, it has been by the 
withdrawal of deposits consequent upon the panic initiated by the 
failure of institutions whose downfall was merely a question of 
time—a state of affairs aggravated by the Legislature, whose 
action in decreeing a five-days Bank-holiday, or moratorium, was a 
blunder of the worst kind. The consequences were serious enough; 
and would have been far worse if it had not been for the wisdom of 
three of the principal Banks, who ignored the Government decree 
and remained open. 

There is an element in the financial situation of Australia of far 
wider scope and of more sinister import than even the present con- 
dition of the Banks, an element, indeed, which may be regarded as 
a deadly disease of which the banking crisis is to a great extent 
merely a symptom. I mean the legislation of the past nine years, 
which, in the case of New South Wales at least, has been continu- 
ously directed against the pastoral interest, and has been carried to a 
point where the pastoral tenants of the Crown known as squatters 
are brought face-to-face with irretrievable ruin. That the Banks 
have in some cases acted without sufficient discretion, and have 
departed from the traditions of sound banking business, in encourag- 
ing their clients to pursue a course of reckless gambling in town 
lands, is a fact which cannot be denied. It follows, of course, that 
a great deal of the Banks’ money is locked up in unsaleable town 
properties. But by far the greater proportion of the Bank loans 
consists of advances to squatters upon purely pastoral property, 
which never shared in the “ land-boom,” engineered in the principal 
towns, and which has remained, from various causes during the past 
ten years, outside of the pale of speculation for the rise. The squat- 
ters, indeed, may be looked upon as the principal clients of the Banks ; 
and it is amystery why the Banks, which possess immense political 
influence of course, should have looked idly on for ten years 
while the squatters’ property, upon which they have advanced 
countless millions, has been systematically plundered, and finally 
brought to complete ruin, by legislation. 

I propose to consider the question from the point of view of 
New South Wales, the oldest, and in its own estimation the most 
important, of all the Australian Colonies, and, later, to offer a few 
brief remarks upon the aspect of affairs in the sister colonies. New 
South Wales possesses immense deposits of coal, and has recently, 
by the discovery of the Broken Hills, come into the market as 
a producer of silver. In the production of gold, although her 
alluvial deposits were heavy, and some rich “ patches” have been 
struck in her reefs, she is not a serious item. Her reefs are not 
true fissure veins, and, therefore, not permanent. Before all things 
New South Wales is undoubtedly a pastoral colony, and her 
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squatters ought to represent the backbone of her commercial 
system. Agriculture is as yet successful only in certain districts of 
limited area; and, from climatic and other reasons, it has been 
made evident that by far the greater portion of the colony’s lands 
can only be profitably held in large areas and by men of consider- 
able capital. In fact, although agriculture, gold, silver, and coal, 
have helped to swell her past prosperity, it is the squatters who 
have made New South Wales a great colony. Let us see how 
the squatters have fared at the hands of the Government. 

Originally the squatters occupied the pastoral lands in enormous 
areas at a moderate rental. Many were ruined, and others fell 
victims to the blacks or to disease; but the majority did well, . 
and not a few realized colossal fortunes. Considering the risks 
they ran of loss by drought, and the hardships inseparable from 
the lives of pioneers, few will deny that they deserved what- 
ever success they had. It may be mentioned that in the case 
of some of the most important railways undertaken by the 
Government the work could never have been carried out, or must 
have been indefinitely postponed, if it had not been for the 
squatters’ water-tanks already made in the vicinity of the line. 
The Government engineer's plans were no doubt admirably worked 
out. He calculated that so much water would be required for so 
many hands for such a time, and excavated his tanks accordingly. 
One thing needful, however, was wanting ; and that was water to fill 
them with. It never rained for two years; and, if it had not been 
that the contractors were able to borrow water from the squatters, 
the railways could not have been made. The squatters, of course, 
recognized that a time must come when the increase of population 
would make it inexpedient for the benefit of the community that 
they should continue to occupy such vast areas of land; and their 
only wish was that when that time arrived, and they had to 
surrender a portion of their holding, they might receive the con- 
sideration which is generally extended to men inhabiting a 
civilized country. It is my opinion that the Government have 
anticipated by many years the time when it might be advantageous 
to cut up the squatters’ holdings, and a mass of evidence might be 
adduced in support of this view. It is not, however, a matter of 
opinion, but a fact susceptible of demonstration, that the squatters 
have been treated by the Government in a manner which reflects 
lasting disgrace upon New South Wales. 

In 1884, about the date of expiry of many of the original leases 
in the western districts, the Government passed an Act resuming 
one-half of each run and granting to the tenant a fifteen-years 
lease of the unresumed portion at a fixed rental. The squatter was 
called upon to send in a map of his “run,” showing all improvements 
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and a line of division into two halves, without knowing which half 
the Government intended to resume. The resumed portion was 
then thrown open to selection in blocks of 10,000 acres ; the squatter 
being allowed to hold the resumed half at the same rental as the 
unresumed half, until it was selected. Theoretically, according to 
the Act, a man taking up a selection was bound to pay the squatter 
for the improvements upon it. Later we shall see how this Clause 
actually works in practice. The Act further provided for a mini- 
mum rental, with a right of re-assessment every five years. Runs 
having several years of unexpired leases in 1884 were “not required 
to come under the Act.” This sounds very magnanimous; but, 
_ unfortunately, four words were inserted in the Act. which make 
absolute nonsense of the Clause. They escaped the notice of 
critics of the Bill until it was too late. These words were “but 
in all cases” the rental shall not be less than a fixed mini- 
mum. That is to say, the runs having unexpired leases at a 
fixed rental were “not required to come under the Act”; but 
they had their rents raised by the Act, and to an extent 
which is hardly credible. Their leases, in fact, were broken 
by the Government. The increase of rent amounted in most 
cases to about eleven hundred per cent., and in some cases 
to a great deal more. This applied alike to runs which came 
under the Act and to runs which did not! But there was far 
worse to follow. Under the 1884 Act, the tenant-right for im- 
provements was still preserved to the squatter; but in 1889 a Bill 
was passed depriving the tenant of all tenant-right at the expiry 
of his lease. The Act of 1889 extended the leases from fifteen to 
twenty-one years; but of what use was this to the squatters when 
the Government had a right of re-assessment every seven years ? 
The Government, being short of money, lost no time in com- 
mencing re-assessment. It is true that, in 1891, in some few 
localities, where the Land Boards appointed to carry out the assess- 
ment were not entirely lost to all sense of decency, a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. was made, in some instances, in consideration 
of damage done by the rabbit pest, one of the greatest scourges by 
which a country was ever stricken. In most cases, however, 
despite the ravages of rabbits, the rents were again raised from fifty 
to a hundred and fifty per cent. on the rise of 1884. Thus, the 
rental of a run which in 1884 was £140 was in 1891 raised to 
£2,312—a rise of sixteen hundred and fifty per cent. It may be 
said that the original rents were small; but the fact should not 
be lost sight of that the leases were granted only on condition of 
the squatter spending large sums in improvements, all right in 
which he has now been deprived of. Much has been heard of the 
Great Unemployed in Sydney, and in other big towns, and certainly 
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thousands of men have been for some years loafing about in search 
of employment. For this evil the action of the Government, in 
robbing the squatters of tenant-right, is solely responsible. Before 
the Act the squatters were spending hundreds of thousands of pounds 
annually in improving their runs; by far the greater portion of 
which money found its way in the form of wages into the pockets 
of working-men. Since the Act the squatters have not spent a 
penny where formerly they spent a pound in improvements. Vast 
numbers of men have been thrown out of work, and driven into 
the towns, creating an evil, heretofore unknown, in the shape of 
“The Unemployed.” 

As I have mentioned, a man who takes up a selection upon 
the resumed half of a run is bound by the Act to pay for 
the improvements to the Government, who are supposed to 
refund the money to the squatter. As a matter of fact, nothing 
of the kind takes place. The selector is not bound to pay for im- 
provements before entering upon his tenancy, and he ends by 
not paying for them at all. All that is required of him is the first 
half year’s rent, which he pays. He then takes possession of his 
selection, stocks it to its utmost capacity, eats off all the grass, 
drinks up all the water; and at the end of two years he abandons 
it, having paid no rent beyond the first half-year’s, and moves on to 
“fresh fields and pastures new.” It takes the Government about 
two years to turn out a selector for non-payment of rent. Another 
system is for a whole family to occupy a selection in succession, 
each man taking it up when the last one is turned out for non- 
payment of rent. 

The squatter is allowed to occupy the resumed half of his 
run, paying the same rent for it as for the unresumed half, 
until it is selected; but, of course, he will not spend a farthing 
in improvements, for he well knows what will be the result. If he 
spends £1,000 in putting down a tank or making a dam, a selector 
will immediately select 10,000 acres round it, and will never pay a 
cent for compensation. I remember an instance of a squatter 
whose woolshed was on the resumed half of his run. It was 
promptly selected by a man who pulled it down, and built up his 
own huts out of the materials. At the end of two years the 
selector more suorum abandoned his selection; and from that day 
to this the squatter has never received any compensation for the 
loss of his woolshed, a building which cost him at least £1,000. The 
squatter cannot proceed against the selector for compensation, for 
compensation is payable not to the squatter but to the Government, 
who are supposed to refund it, if they ever get it, to the squatter; 
but the Government will never stir hand or foot to force the selector 
topay. Asa rule the selector is a man who cannot pay. Of course, 
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the squatter could proceed against the Government ; but we have yet 
to discover a country where that process is a profitable one. The 
squatter has the right of appealing against the assessment of his 
rent by the Land Board ; but if he does so he becomes a marked 
man, and at the next assessment will be certain to be worse treated 
than ever. Besides, the Land Court to whom he appeals are 
salaried Government officials, just the same as the Land Board: 
so his appeal would only be from Philip drunk to Philip still drunk. 

Such is the system of “ free selection” devised by the New South 
Wales Government. It is in every way worthy of a body of men 
who have been well described as possessing the intellect of a turnip 
and the manners of the pig that roots it up. 

We will now turn our attention to the conduct of the Government 
in reference to the rabbit pest. This assumed such serious propor- 
tions as to call for special legislation, immense areas of country hav- 
ing been rendered incapable of carrying any stock at all, and num- 
bers of squatters eaten out of house and home by countless myriads 
of these vermin Twenty thousand pounds reward was offered by the 
Government for any successful means for exterminating the rabbits; 
but no such means was forthcoming, and in 1890 the Government 
passed a Bill dealing with the question. The measure provided that 
as soon as the Government proclaimed a district infested all Crown 
tenants, even those holding their country on yearly lease, were 
forthwith, at their own expense, to fence in their runs with rabbit- 
netting ; neighbours to share the expense of boundary fences. This 
involves a cost of about £85 a mile—a serious item where the 
boundaries of an average run amount to not far short of 200 miles. 
New South Wales at that time prided itself greatly upon being a 
Free-Trade colony. The Government proceeded to vindicate their 
character by following up the Rabbit Act by imposing a duty of 
30s. a ton upon rabbit-netting imported into the colony. Now, in 
many districts, the Government, having had the resumed portions 
of the runs thrown on their hands by the squatters, stand in the 
relation of neighbours to the latter, and come within the scope of 
the Act. I have known districts in such cases where the squatters 
have solicited the Government to proclaim the country infested, 
professing themselves anxious to bear their share of fencing it in. 
The Government refused, and with incredible effrontery openly 
alleged as a reason for doing so that they themselves would have 
to bear half the expense of the boundary fences. 

The situation may be briefly summed up by saying that the 
policy of the Government during the past decade has been to in- 
duce the squatter to continue to hold his country, and to spend 
large sums in improving it, by granting him a lease upon specific 
terms, and then to rob him by retrospective legislation. Had these 
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ten years been times of good seasons and high prices enabling the 
squatter to make large profits, the piratical legislation of the New 
South Wales Government might be defended upon the base ground 
of expediency; though, of course, from the point of view of public 
morality it is wholly inexcusable. But not only do the past ten 
years include five years of the worst drought ever known in Aus- 
tralia, but they have witnessed a persistent fall in the price of 
produce, which has now reached a point of unparalleled depres- 
sion. Store cattle and sheep have been for a long time absolutely 
unsaleable; and wool has fallen to a price which, while it may 
enable a squatter who is paying a fair rent for his run, and is not 
working on borrowed capital, to pay expenses, means speedy ruin 
to him under any other conditions. And this is the time that the 
Government have selected to impose burdens upon the squatter as 
much opposed to common sense as to the elementary principles of 
justice. There is small wonder that in the thirteen months ending 
January 1, 1893, the squatters flung eight millions and a half of 
acres of their holdings upon the Government’s hands. 

We have seen that the absurd system introduced has resulted 
in the squatter being robbed of his land, his tenant-right, his 
lease, and his improvements ; while the Government in nine cases 
out of ten get nothing in return from the selector, except the 
first half-year’s rent of his selection in each two years that it is 
occupied. We shall now see how much of the money of which the 
squatters have been mulcted by the raising of the rents (in con- 
travention, in many cases, of the terms of their leases) finds its 
way into the public exchequer. In November, 1892, the Minister 
for Lands was asked what was the total rental of pastoral properties 
in the colony for the past year. The increase on the past returns, 
occurring contemporaneously with the worst times for squatters the 
colony has ever seen, was so outrageous that even a New South 
Wales Minister was ashamed to state it. He said that he could 
not give the return for the past year ; but offered to give the average 
of the past five years. This may be noted as a sample of the 
arithmetic of a New South Wales politician, who offers to strike 
an average over five years, the returns of one year of which he pro- 
fesses himself unable to state. 

On December 1, 1892, the average pastoral rental of the past five 
years was given at £958,382. Incredible as it may appear, over 
£640,000 of this sum was spent in cost of collection, Land Courts, 
Land Boards, and other expenses of assessment. 

It is obvious that the richest country in the world must be 
quickly reduced to bankruptcy by such a system of finance. The 
squatting interest, I repeat, is the backbone of New South Wales ; 
and it is now completely ruined, not by natural causes, although 
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these have operated unfavourably for some time past, but by legis- 
lation such as no industry could possibly survive. That the 
squatters are themselves not free from blame in the matter I 
cannot deny. The indifference with which they, in company with 
the Banks, have watched their joint interests being attacked, under- 
mined, and finally demolished, by the Legislature, suggests the 
madness of those whom the gods wish to destroy. The creed of 
the squatters, and of all respectable men in the colony, has 
always been that Parliament is so disreputable a place that no 
decent man can enter it without losing caste. That they are right 
in their belief I readily admit, and no one who has observed the 
proceedings of the Legislative Assembly in Sydney can deny that 
such is the case. From outside, the Assembly presents the spectacle 
of a body of greedy and unprincipled adventurers struggling with 
indecent haste to fill their pockets at the expense of the com- 
munity; from inside, a mob of drunken ruffians who throw books 
at each other’s heads, and use language that makes it impossible 
for a lady to enter the doors of the House. The Legislature has 
been left to be recruited from the lowest dregs of the community, 
and the squatters and what in the radical vernacular would be called 
“the classes ” are reaping the whirlwind in the shape of extortion and 
spoliation. There are two excuses for the abstention of the squat- 
ters from any active part in politics. In the first place, their own 
arduous occupation, and the distance at which many of their runs 
are situated from the seat of Government, make it very difficult for 
them to find the time requisite for the duties of a Member of Par- 
liament. In the second place, the payment of Members operates, 
here, as it would anywhere, as an almost insuperable barrier to 
any man of self-respect becoming a Member of Parliament at all. 
When all is said and done, however, self-interest ought to outweigh 
such considerations; and it is difficult to acquit the squatters of a 
share in the blame which attaches to the present condition of politics 
in New South Wales. The outlook in this colony is gloomy in the 
extreme. The squatters as a class are ruined, and are rapidly aban- 
doning a portion or the whole of their holdings; and no one will be 
found to take their place. As for the selectors, an inpecunious 
tribe of jackals armed with manhood suffrage and letters-of-marque 
from the Government, when they have fulfilled their destiny by 
helping to ruin the squatters, they are of no value, but rather a 
source of weakness, to the State, and may be considered as a 
quantité négligéable in the problem which is before us. What is to 
become of the vast areas of pastoral lands, unfit for any other 
purpose, which have hitherto been held by the squatters? Had it 
been only bad seasons and low prices which had worked the present 
squatters’ downfall, another race of enterprizing capitalists would 
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have taken their place on the chance of good seasons and a rise 
in prices; but what capitalist in his senses will invest his money 
on the faith of such a Government as that of New South Wales ? 
The nemesis which dogs the steps of any State attacking the 
rights of property has now overtaken this unfortunate colony, 
and brought wholesale disaster in its train. As it has been with 
Ireland, so it will be with New South Wales. Confidence in the 
integrity of the ruling power being destroyed, capital turns its back 
upon the country, and removes to lands where its inestimable ad- 
vantages are better appreciated. This is not the first time that the 
Australian colonies, each in itself a more or less perfect microcosm 
of the parent polity of Great Britain, have supplied a lesson of great 
practical value in politics. It was in Australia that the Ballot Act 
was first introduced. It was in Victoria that the Irishmen usurped 
the reins of power and turned out successive Governments until 
crushed by a coalition of the two rival parties. It is New South 
Wales, the first civilized Government that ever brought in a Bill to 
abolish tenant-right, that now affords an illustration of the disastrous 
effects of class legislation, and ot organized attacks upon the rights 
of the propertied classes. The electorate of Great Britain, daily 
incited to pursue the same course by the present Prime Minister, 
will do well to study the lesson. The movement which has been 
for ten years directed against the landed interest of New South 
Wales finds a complete parallel in the crusade against the pro- 
pertied classes in this country, inaugurated and personally con- 
ducted by Mr. Gladstone, and already carried out with disastrous 
results in the case of the landlords of Ireland. 

Let us now consider the condition of the other great colonies of 
Australia. For all practical purposes neither Western Australia 
nor South Australia, nor Tasmania, has any important bearing upon 
the subject under discussion. I will deal only with Victoria and 
Queensland. The Legislature of each of those colonies has in the 
past been guilty of serious lapses from the path of rectitude, in the 
shape of retrospective and class legislation, which if persisted in 
would have reduced their prospects to the level of New South 
Wales ; but the Legislature had the sense to desist from its evil 
courses before irremediable mischief was done, and to recognize that 
to plunder capitalists must assuredly end in ruining the State. 
One great safeguard in Victoria lies in the fact that the bulk of the 
colony is now freehold. Both in Victoria and in Queensland, how- 
ever, the land legislation is, compared with that of New South 
Wales, fairly equitable, and if the squatters are no worse treated in 
the future than they are at present they will be able, for the most 
part, to hold their own, even in the face of rabbits, droughts, and 
low prices, provided, of course, that they have not borrowed too 
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much money in the first instance to stock and improve their country. 
Besides, both colonies are large producers of gold. The resources 
of Queensland in this respect are of great promise, and as yet 
very imperfectly developed. Victoria and Queensland, in com- 
pany with New South Wales, have undoubtedly borrowed too 
much money, and much of what has been borrowed has been 
squandered in jobbery; but both colonies have vast natural re- 
sources, and, if they continue to be favoured with legislators who 
adhere to the present policy of retrenchment and fair dealing, 
they will pass successfully through the crisis, and resume at a 
more sober pace the progress which made them rank among the 
most favoured countries in the world. At anything approaching 
present prices, the pastoral lands of Queensland offer a rich field 
for the investment of capital. Cattle are being offered in tens 
of thousands at £1 a head without a buyer being found. Sheep 
are equally unsaleable, and immense numbers could be purchased 
at 1s. 6d. ahead. Large blocks of fine well-watered country could 
be bought for one-fourth of what their occupiers would have refused 
a few years ago. In many cases both principal and interest of the 
mortgages are in arrear; and the properties are virtually, if not 
actually, in the hands of the mortgage companies, or the Banks. 
They do not care to burden themselves with the responsibility of 
management, and therefore do not foreclose; but they would in all 
such cases be prepared to sell for the amount of the mortgage, if 
not for something less. 

I believe that the bonds of Victoria and Queensland are sound, 
that the interest on them will continue to be paid, and that the 
value of town property will be maintained. The case is widely 
different in New South Wales. For three years I have maintained 
that the policy of the Government in that colony, if persisted in, 
must invevitably lead to disaster. I have attempted to show how 
the principal class in the community has been gradually and surely 
brought to ruin, and why it is that when the reaction from the 
present depression comes, as it surely will, New South Wales will 
have no share in it. Far from seeing the error of their ways, her 
politicians are still pursuing their downward career of shameful 
folly at a headlong rate. A revenue of over £10,000,000, including 
£990,000 of new taxation, has resulted in a deficit of £770,000. 
Every sixth man in the colony is in receipt of State pay, and in 
every department log-rolling and jobbery reign supreme; and, to 
crown all, the Government have now introduced a fresh Bill to 
deprive squatters of a portion of the unresumed half of their runs. 
In spite of her vast area of country, unsurpassed for pastoral pur- 
poses; in spite of her magnificent climate, and her unlimited 
coalfields and apparently boundless stores of silver ore; in spite 
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of her being inhabited by a population admirably representative 
of the greatest colonizing nation on earth, New South Wales has 
been brought, by the narrow-minded and sordid policy of a suc- 
cession of grasping place-hunters, to the verge of national bank- 
ruptcy. The end cannot be much longer delayed; for, apart 
from the present banking crisis, which, as I have endeavoured to 
explain, is only a symptom of a disease, the condition of the 
colony is intrinsically rotten. The penalty which fate invariably 
exacts from every country whose Government set justice at de- 
fiance will have to be paid tothe uttermost farthing; and 
New South Wales will learn, through the bitter experience of a 
bankrupt exchequer and blasted public credit, that honesty 
even in legislation is the best policy in the end. Not until this 
lesson has been learnt will there be any chance of the colony 
regaining the position which, by her natural endowments, she is 
entitled to hold; and from which she could never have been 
deposed except by legislation so infamous that the history of the 
civilized world will be searched in vain for a parallel. 


Haroutp Fincuw Harron. 


THE NEW HUMOUR AND THE NON-HUMOURISTS. 


HERE, in the intellectual pages of The National Review, I must 
seem to all my friends, and to all my enemies, a fish out of the 
water. What am I doing here? It is surely enough to ruin a 
comedian. Paul Pry hobnobbing with the literati, the statesmen, 
the philosophers, and the wits of a Monthly Review! Business 
would become bad for Paul if it got about, as an uncorrected 
rumour, that he had taken to high thinking. It is all very well 
for dukes and duchesses, peers, peeresses, peerless prize-fighters, 
kings, beauties, and so on, to take pen in hand to expound 
themselves in the stately pages of the Reviews. They have 
nothing to lose—at least, not the reputation of a comedian. By 
becoming known as intellectual, they, indeed, are gainers. They 
become more than ever exalted above the commonalty. I shall 
be thankful if the result is similar in my case; but that would 
be an unexpected pleasure. Empty stalls and deserted pit are 
more probable. The stage door is my proper place; doors of 
serener and more august kind are for others. As compensation 
for disturbance, then, let me promise that when the reformers go 
forth to batter in the doors of the Upper House I'll come along 
with stage thunder to help them. 

Well, as I was saying, or meaning to say, I am here, as it were, by 
accident, by no fault of my own. Walker, London, has now been 
played in town five hundred times, and two hundred times in the 
provinces. Within my day only one comedy, Our Boys, has had so 
long arun. The topic came up over cigarettes and coffee one night 
recently ; and, with the modern desire to have all things analytically 
explained, the company fell a-talking about why Mr. Barrie’s play 
had been so successful. It wasn’t a play of the New Humour: 
why had it done so well? The question startled me a little, and 
it has since bothered me much. I am afraid that, after 
ul, I have caught the fashionable contagion, and become 
a thinker. At any rate, since that night I have been an unhappy 
man. The question has been haunting me day and night. It 
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presses in upon me so hard that unless I get rid of it I am sure, in 
my pre-occupation some night, to make a mess of my Scotch in 
Homburg. You cannot be a Scotchman and a metaphysician at the 
same time. The problem concerns me so much that I have to lay 
on the vaseline and the rouge very thick, lest the pale cast of 
thought should loom through. It is because I should be miserable 
if this went on that I have become a National Reviewer. If I can 
but deliver my mind of its burden, peace will return to me, and to 
the prompter; and my audiences, whom I have been wronging, 
will have their rights again. 

The New Humour? Word that there was a thing of that 
name going about had certainly wandered into my room at the 
Theatre. Once I even met it at the Garrick Club. A Don fainted 
when he heard it; but I myself did not take the New Humour 
seriously then. I thought it was a mere phrase; a joke like “ Ta- 
ra-ra-boom ” (&c.); an ejaculation from the vacuity of mind and of 
emotion in which men distraught by the real matters for reflection, 
the worries of this complex, nervous age, seek relief. I was mis- 
taken. It is no joke. It kept us hard at it until four o’clock that 
night; since then I have seen it mentioned in all the newspapers, 
in company with the New Unionism and the New Womanhood; 
it is obviously a question of the day; and here I am as its first 
Reviewer. 

A pretty position for Paul Pry! One that were more fitly occu- 
pied by some Thoughtful Person willing, out of the plenitude of his 
liberalism, to admit that all old things do tend to pass away and 
that all things become new. For what’s the problem? ’Tis 
much deeper than it seems at first: so deep, indeed, ‘twere better, 
perhaps, to flout it for a crazy delusion. 

The problem, then, is nothing less than this: Is the mind of man 
changing its nature ? 

At first one would think that it must be so if the New Humour, 
whatsoever it is, has a general hold upon us. Mind, like everything 
else, is known only by its phenomena. It is through its phenomena 
that we gain an insight into its nature. Now, if the intellectual 
phenomena of the present are different from those of the past, 
the mind of the present must be different from that of the past : 
organically and essentially different if the differences in the 
phenomena are absolute. I gather that it is a difference no less 
than this which the New Humourists proclaim. The New Humour, 
they are saying, or implying, is in essence and in mode quite other 
than the old. What tickled the perceptive imagination once does 
not affect it at all now; and what does so now would have been 
quite meaningless once. If the New Humourists are right, the 
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metaphysicians of all ages are wrong. If a man’s mind is dead to 
the influences which produced impressions and sensations on it once, 
he has not the same mind at all now. Hehasanew mind. Norishe 
the same man at all. He is another man; for it is the mind which 
makes the man. In that case, if he has undergone a study of The Idler 
with sympathy and success, the humourist of The Little Minister 
is now a man quite other than he was when he abated the Auld 
Licht intensity of Thrums. He is even more emphatically so than 
he would be if he had become an infidel or a High Churchman. 
A complete change in religion is a complete change of opinion; but 
a complete change of humour, if it has occurred, is more. It can 
be nothing less than a revolution in the constitution of the mind ; 
for, whilst the mind can review its knowledge and change its 
judgments without losing its identity, it cannot change its percep- 
tions of fact and yet remain identical. Religion is an induction 
from knowledge or belief blent with a deduction from conscience ; 
humour is a perception of facts in certain relationships. Humour 
must be stabler than religion. Knowledge and belief, the mate- 
rials of religion, are subject to diminution and to increase; the 
relationships of external phenomena are not so. Religion, 
then, is an attitude, an attitude liable to constant variation : 
humour, on the other hand, is a mental capacity which cannot 
change while the mind itself endures. The one may be changed 
without loss of the personal identity; the other cannot. Thus, 
whilst the Little Minister could have become a priest of the Greek 
Church without ceasing to be the man who loved the mysterious 
maid, Tammas Haggart could have become a New Humourist only 
at the cost of the lapse of his very ego. A man who had the old 
humour once and is completely without it now is no longer the 
same man. Those incongruities of relationships from the _per- 
ception of which the sensations we call humourous spring do not 
disappear ; ‘at least, they are always possible. When they have 
ceased to produce the sensations, it is not the same mind they are 
working on. It is another mind; and the change in the man is as 
great as it would have been if a concussion of the brain had cut off 
from his knowledge the first fifty years of his life—his experience, 
his character, his very name. 

That being so, the New Humour, if it be what it seems to profess, 
is a very remarkable thing. It can be nothing less than a mental 
state of a completely new kind, produced among the people gene- 
rally, or among some of them, by some mysterious concussion from 
which a new faculty has issued. 

Is there some such new state of mind and some such new 
faculty ? If so, what is the shock that has produced them ? 
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I believe that there isa new state of mind and a new faculty ; 
and I think that the cause is discoverable, and that the result, 
the New Humour, is definable, and capable of correlation with the 
old; but I do not believe that the change is either general or 
permanent. 

I draw this judgment from experience. The audience at a theatre 
is fairly representative of the people; and the people, as we have 
them there, are as much amused by certain comedies now as they 
or their fathers and mothers were amused by the same comedies 
twenty-five years ago, or at an even remoter time. J¢i On Parle 
Francais, The Steeplechase, Domestic Economy, Off the Line, and 
The Birthplace of Podgers, for examples, have not yet lost anything 
of their savour. They are just as effective now as when they were 
first presented. It is certain, also, that Mathews, Buxton, Compton, 
Sothern, and Webster, if they were with us now, would set the 
house as readily into hearty merriment as they used to. With not 
a touch of the New Humour, the old comedies still meet with 
as quick a response as ever, and that from the people among 
whom the New Humour has spread; and the old players, I 
am sure, if they could appear, would be even more in touch 
with the people than the old plays are. That—half of it a 
fact, and the other half an indubitable assumption—must be 
granted by humourists old and humourists new and _ persons 
who are not humourists at all; but there is a concession to 
be made on the other hand. There is no denying the success of 
Mr. Alexander and of Mr. Tree with comedies by Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
which are to a certain extent comedies of a new kind. Nor is there 
any questioning the fact that the plays by Ibsen which have been 
presented in London ministered unto certain interests of very many 
people. Ibsen’s plays are not comedies; but it is convenient to 
class them with Mr. Wilde’s. They also are unquestionably 
New—new in themselves and new in the interests they touch or 
stimulate ;—and it is really with this quality of Newness in the 
intellectual phenomena of our time, as much as with the humour 
of the thing, that we have here to do. It will be convenient, 
further, to consider the works mentioned not in the character 
of plays but as literature; for thus far it is in literature, in 
journalism mainly, that the New Humour is most evident. It 
will be understood that I am not saying a word against the plays 
either as pieces to be enacted or as pieces to be read. They may be 
excellent plays, excellent literature. What I am concerned with is 
the qualities in them which are new, the qualities which differ- 
entiate them from the old plays; from which aspect of thein it is 
possible, I think, to draw certain inferences of much interest not 
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only to playwrights and to playgoers and to men of letters but to 
students of the science of mind. 

Let it be repeated, then, that, whilst what may be called the old 
humour is with us still, there is with us also a new receptiveness 
of which the success of Ibsen and of Mr. Wilde isa symptom. It 
matters little whether the new receptiveness, the new intellectual 
interest, has supplanted the old or only taken a place along with it 
in the same minds. What we have to consider is that, in company 
with the old, or alone, there it is unmistakably. How is it to be 
accounted for ? 

It is to be accounted for, I think, by reference to the theory 
of Cyclical Evolution which Mr. Huxley expounded in the 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford on the 18th of May. As Mr. 
Huxley said, all the instincts of man, all the energies of which he is 
capable, are never at work simultaneously. During many ages, for 
example, the people of this country had no thought that the rights 
of man included the right to be well-fed and comfortable gene- 
rally whether he had or he had not the power and the willingness 
to gain food and general comfort by his own strength and skill. 
Within this generation, however, the latent capacity of the weak 
and unsuccessful to pity themselves, and the latent capacity of the 
strong and well-to-do to share the pity, have changed the spirit and 
the complexiun of affairs. From being an Individualistic, fighting 
race, we have tended to become Socialistic; and now we are ina 
new cycle of communal ethics. The new cycle in the domain of in- 
tellect, the cycle of which the New Humour at large and the Non- 
Humour of Ibsen are alike symptomatic, has come about just as 
the new sociological cycle came. It is merely the awakening of 
latent energies. The varieties of humour and of moral reflection 
are infinite. Each age has its own variety; each country in 
each age, its own type; but all the varieties, the geographical 
types as well as the varieties in time, could be scientifically ac- 
counted for as easily as the differentiations of physical species. 
Humour, in all ages, lies athwart the dominant normality, 
the dominant convention, of the time; and its character 
changes, new types of it are evolved, with the change, the 
growing complexity, of the mental conditions of society. Among 
the early Pagan Greeks the highest humour, the richest incongruity, 
arose from the spectacle of a marble god whose left leg was shorter 
than the right. That none of us now would be much amused by 
what gave these ancient humourists their heartiest laughter is due 
to the fact that our mental environment is much more complex 
than theirs was. The rise of religions bringing men more closely than 
those Greeks were into relation with thoughts of moral responsi- 
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bility and of divine requital widened the possibilities of incongruity, 
and gave new scope to the jester. It enabled him, also, to make 
more piquant jests ; for wit and humour necessarily gain in piquancy 
as the subjects become less material and more grave. The 
humour of each age, then, is mainly conditioned by the mental 
convention which happens to be dominant. The humour of 
each country is to be accounted for in the same manner. The 
Cockney is amused by Ally Sloper, who is naught to the 
Northman, because the Cockney is familiar with persons of whom 
Sloper is a burlesque type; the Scotchman shakes his sides 
over the adventures of Elder Macnab, who to the Cockney is an 
inconceivable mountebank and bore, because to the Scotchman the 
Elder suggests a type which is actual. We should have to dis- 
course at very great length indeed if we essayed an historical and 
scientific account of the types of humour the vogues of which 
have succeeded one another in that microcosm of civilization, 
society in London, in the growth of which the development of all 
European ideas and interests might be traced. For our present 
purpose, it is not necessary to undertake any such task. What 
has been said as to the permanent quality of humour, incon- 
gruity, and as to conditions of the development of new types of 
humour, the rise of new mental and moral conditions, is all that 
needs to be noted. It casts upon our problem the search-light 
of psychology. It explains the New Humour and the Non-Humour 
at once. Both are phenomena of cyclical evolution. We had 
become, perhaps, a little weary of humour of the old kid, 
the fun of Lever, of Dickens, of Thackeray, and of all the 
other steady-going humourists in fiction and in play-writing. At 
any rate, it occurred to certain young men to see whether they could 
not hit a new vein. They tried, and succeeded. Paradox, which 
thitherto had been a play upon words, wit, they turned into a play 
upon ideas, and made it humour. The newness of the thing was 
conditioned by the element which was added to our mental 
atmosphere by the placing of moral truisms in a new position. 
The truisms had been generally accepted before, or let alone. 
New Humourists made a butt of them—not that they denied 
the propositions which the truisms affirmed: only that no other 
new butt was within range. Let us take the first specimen of the 
New Humour that occurs tous. “ Nothing so ill becomes a woman 
as a Nonconformist Conscience.” A brief examination of that 
saying, which fairly illustrates the New Humour at its highest 
pitch, will, I think, lead us to a true and exhaustive con- 
clusion. At first sight, one might think it a quip not of New 
Humour at all. In subject-matter and in form it is remarkably 
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like the smart sayings which you find in Congreve and other 
dramatists of the Restoration. Indeed, it might be said that 
virtue, or the profession of virtue, or the tacit assumption of it, has 
always been a butt for the satirist. All that is true; but it leaves 
an important fact unnoted. It has never yet, I think, been remarked 
that the wit of Congreve and his contemporaries is much more 
piquant to us moderns than it can have been to the society of the 
time. The society of the time was, if not wholly given over to the 
reaction against Puritanism, at least so wholly familiar with it that 
the quips and cranks of the jesters must have lacked the novelty, 
the sense of daring, all the piquant surprise, which gives a stroke of 
satire its intellectual merit. In a society wholly profligate, or wholly 
familiar with profligacy, any jest at virtue, any wordy revel in the 
welter of vice, is necessarily commonplace; requiring and stimulating 
no humour higher than that which is in the purveyors and in the 
consumers of disreputable prints to be found, I believe, in Holy- 
well Street. In such a society, among a people who have abandoned 
religion and morality, or have become familiar with the notion that 
religion and morality have been abandoned, the locutions of wit 
and humour are necessarily empty. You might as well expect to 
see a rainbow athwart a cloudless sky as expect the smart locutions 
of Congreve to be humorous or witty in the ears of the aban- 
doned. The conditions of humour and of wit are gone; humour 
and wit, therefore, in as far as morals are concerned, have become 
impossible. Thus, I imagine, the wits of the Restoration cannot 
have been at the time on an intellectual plane any higher than 
that of the Greeks who made merry over their short-legged 
god. Mr. Wilde has an advantage over Congreve. Society in 
London now is not profligate; the women, in particular, whilst 
they are not Puritan in their modes of thought (Puritanism 
being an artificial and unlovely state of mind), are not even 
familiar with irreligion and profligacy as a possible state of affairs. 
Thus are the agile intellects of these times provided with con- 
ditions of wit which their predecessors lacked. Thus is the fame, 
even the brilliance, of Congreve posthumous; thus is Mr. Wilde’s 
achievement possible. The New Humour, then, is not new in 
respect of any new intellectuality. It is new only in respect 
that there are now materials for wit, of which Mr. Wilde was the 
first to take advantage on the stage. The intellectuality has been 
latent in men ever since there were men at all) What has 
sometimes been lacking were the materials with which the 
intellectuality could work, the moral conventions, or the general 
acquiescence in them, athwart which it could coruscate. More- 
over, witty humour, which is at all times more or less artificial, 
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is particularly so in its new mode. It would not be tolerated 
if we were not conscious that the wits are not in earnest. Indeed, 
if the wits were in earnest they would not be wits at all: they 
would be rhetoricians. It is because the seeming implication 
of such sayings as that which I have quoted is not seriously 
meant, and could not in fact be made with complete truth, that 
we laugh with the New jesters. We can afford to laugh with 
them; because we know, and they know, that all of us are only 
making fun, or, at least, that the grain of truth with which the 
jokes are charged is for the correction not of English women, 
or even of English society, but of certain artificial moralists 
who, bemeaning their race by making virtue self-conscious, richly 
deserve to be ridiculed. I have said that the New Humour, 
which is to be called new with a reservation, is not likely to be 
permanent. That, I think, is easily proved. There are two con- 
tingencies with which it has to reckon. First, the stock of 
moral maxims is limited. The New Humourists, who have 
only to invert one of those maxims to make an epigram, 
will soon have exhausted the resources of all the copy-books. 
Secondly, latter-day Puritanism, which is an unwholesome aftecta- 
tion even in cases where it believes itself sincere, may pass away. 
All decent Englishmen must hope it will. Its unlamented de- 
parture will remove the condition which makes the wit most 
characteristic of these times possible and telling. 

Ibsen the Non-Humourist, whom I have classed with the New 
Humourists in respect that he too is reputed to be new, isin reality 
as old as sin. The frailties of human nature, and the sorrows 
which are often consequent, have been wrought into plays and 
novels almost from time immemorial. Ibsen knows nothing which 
Shakespeare did not know. He has said nothing which Shakes- 
peare does not say. The only difference is that his knowledge, 
which is not so catholic as Shakespeare’s, is used in a different 
manner. The old dramatists were content to show forth what life 
is: how, for example, honour is sometimes unavailing against temp- 
tation ; and how trials and tragedies sometimes follow on the heels 
of wrong. The new dramatists are not so easily content. They 
must needs analyze all the inmost motives and imaginings of their 
characters, moralize as originally as possible without being sheerly 
perverse, and send us away with a Serious Lesson about Life. 
Now, it is not for me to criticize any particular Ibsen play. | 
believe that each play in itself is a highly talented composi- 
tion. Taken altogether, however, the Ibsen plays which have 
been presented in London are neither artistic nor philosophical. 
They are pragmatical and sectarian. This needs to be said. Im- 
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pressive persons have been persistently telling us that the New 
Drama, the True Morality business, is more true to life than the old, 
and is, indeed, a corrective of the old. That is a familiar and 
absurd proposition with a new occasion. Throughout all the years 
of controversy about the novels of Zola and of Tolstoi we have been 
hearing that those works are “realistic,” and therefore deserve the 
highest place in literature. This proposition, which has had a 
wonderful vogue, is a shallow sophism. Zola, Tolstoi, and Ibsen 
may, in as far as they go, be “ realistic”; but what of that? Is the 
man who inspects and reports upon the drains more “ realistic” 
than the man who decorates the drawing-room? The sanitary in- 
spector may be the faithfullest of his kind; but is he, because his 
work is nasty, a higher authority on architecture than he whose 
work lies in the pleasanter regions of the house? We have 
only to put the matter so to perceive how false is all the 
cant of Realism. Many of the old plays are too pathetic to 
be real; many are too happy; many are too amusing. Is 
that any reason why we should be persuaded that the New 
Drama is real because it is miserable, ugly, analytic, depressing ? 
The truth is that there never yet has been a play impregnable 
against the criticism which would exact an absolutely true and 
indubitably adequate presentment of actual life. Such a play 
could not be written by any genius working all his life under a 
compulsory Eight-Hours rule; and, as it would take a decade to 
enact, even the theatre-goers of China could not sit it out. The 
playwright, then, must select. He must deal with an aspect of 
life: he cannot deal with life at large. If he prefers the seamy side, 
let him choose it by all means; but why should he or his disciples 
seek to discredit playwrights with other tastes? He and they are 
foolish in taking themselves so seriously. Ugliness does have a 
fascination for minds of a certain type; and the prurient, with their 
allies, the prudes, are always with us, yearning to be ministered 
unto; but the artists and the devotees of the ugly, together with 
the prurient and the prudes, are, after all, a minority of the English 
people. They will never, I think, with all their Earnestness, which 
sometimes impresses a simple-minded comedian like me, prevail 
against the instinct which leads the English people to wish the plays 
provided for them to be as bright and happy as possible if they are 
comedies, and free, if they are tragedies, from the teaching of the 
Emancipated Moralists. 

The New Humourists, then, have my compliments and high 
regards; the Non-Humour-and-New-Drama persons, my best 
wishes for their speedy recovery. Having said which, and repeat- 
ing the trust that he has not intruded, Paul Pry bids both adieu ; 
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hoping that neither New Humour nor Non-Humour, with which 
he has tarried so long, is catching. 


‘* He knows what’s what ; and that’s as high 
As metaphysie wit can fly ” ; 


for which reason he would not like to be a New Humourist, who, 
as he becomes more and more brilliant, becomes less and less sure 
which is what, or whether what is anything at all; for which 
reason, also, he would not like to be a Non-Humourist, whose only 
joy is the musing misery of being alive. 

J. L. Too.e. 


THE ART OF THE YEAR. 


Tuis will not be a red-letter year in the annals of British art. The 
disappointment is the keener from the fact that rumour has long 
been busy with happy auguries. We were to have an early Spring 
season of exceptional interest, several distinctive one-man shows, a 
good Royal Institute: the Royal Water Colours’ was to make a 
brave appearance, the New English Art Club was to surpass itself, 
there was even to be a good “ British Artists” display: and, later, 
we were to have a superexcellent exhibition at the new Grafton 
Gallery, a remarkable New Gallery, a really notable Royal Academy. 
These golden promises sounded well, but for the most part they 
have proved to be rainbow-gold. With the exception of the Burne- 
Jones collection there has been no important one-man show: that 
of Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ oriental studies, at the Dowdeswell 
Galleries, for example, distinctly fell short of expectations. The 
Institute exhibition was flat, the British Artists’ flatter: the Royal 
Water Colours Society worthily sustained, but did not surpass, the 
repute won of late years. The New English Art Club—that flying 
column in the van of the undisciplined army of British art—was, 
in the main, grievously disappointing. The New Gallery is lifted 
above mediocrity by the brilliant performance of Mr. John Sar- 
gent, Mr. Matthew Hale, and, in less degree, of one or two other 
men. The Royal Academy is, by common consent, admitted to 
be one of the poorest within the last decade; to be memorable, 
indeed, for little save the chef d’wuvre of Mr. Sargent, the scholarly 
work of Mr. Orchardson, the distinctive classicism of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, and the neo-pagan transcripts from literature of Mr. 
Waterhouse. Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s clever “ Your Health !” 
is an interesting experiment rather than a satisfactory achieve- 
ment. The other most discussed picture of the season, Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s “Funeral of a Viking,” is neither satisfactory in itself 
nor valuable as an experiment. 

In sculpture, the exhibitions are still more disappointing. Mr. 
Gilbert, the most able and original of living English sculptors, 
does not exhibit at all. Mr. Onslow Ford has little of importance, 
though he has sent to Burlington House an exceedingly able 
bust of Mr. J. McLure Hamilton, and a finely wrought bronze 
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figure of an Egyptian priestess or princess in the act of applaud- 
ing. Mr. Thomas Brock’s bronze bust of Sir Frederick Leighton 
is good; but would be better if treated with greater freedom, 
more robustness. The most promising achievement is a statuette 
of “Vanity” by a lady, Miss Charlotte Hunton: but here it is 
notable that the executive power is greater than the imaginative. 
Even so fine a sculptor as Mr. Hamo Thornycroft is uninspired. 
“Summer” might surely have been more worthily symbolized than 
by the work thus entitled he sends to the Academy: a score of 
names could at once be selected to suit it as aptly. Mr. Drury’s 
melodramatic young woman might be Circe, or she might be 
anybody ; and even so able a sculptor as Mr. Lucchesi fails in his 
“Oblivion” to appeal to our imagination—his conception, in fact, 
suffering from the (for sculpture) singularly inappropriate titular 
lines, 
‘* What’s past and what’s to come is strewed with husks 
And formless ruin of oblivion.” 


Again, Mr. G. G. Frampton’s much noticed “Children of the Wolf,” 
which has undoubted distinction, certainly cannot be held to be flaw- 
less. At the New Gallery there is nothing of note save Mr. Roscoe 
Mullins’ clever but somewhat conventional “Scytheman.” It is 


significant that, in sculpture, the sensation of the year is the work of 
a Frenchman, and doubly significant that this clever but much over- 
praised production is commonly commended in terms which really, 
though unconsciously, imply condemnation. That the bronze and 
ivory statue of Bellona cost M. Géréme a small fortune is poor solace 
for the dissatisfaction created by this unimaginative and essentially 
commonplace towr-de-force. It lacks grandeur in everything, from 
the moulding of the face to the flow of the draperies. Not so went 
forth the Goddess of War, “austerely breathing the incense of 
battles, and pale with the immemorial lust of blood.” I saw this 
ambitious work at the Salon last year: heard comments upon it by 
the Parisian critics on Press Day, by the painters and sculptors on 
the first Varnishing Day, and by the fashionable and curious crowd 
of amateurs on the particular Jowr de Vernissage which corre- 
sponds to our Private View at Burlington House. Almost without 
exception the expressions were of disappointment, that is as regards 
the size of the statue and as to the effect of the combined sub- 
stances of which the work is wrought. Perhaps the general opinion 
as to the merely mental impressiveness of this representation of 
Bellona was favourable: but in this connection must be borne in 
inind the innate tendency of the French mind to take pleasure in 
the melodramatic, the theatrical—its swift response to the note of 
Parisianism, its natural affinity to the fanciful rather than to the 
imaginative. This Bellona seems to me to lack everything that it 
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ought to have to make it worthy of comparison with great 
sculpture. Imagine it for a moment beside any of the notable 
works of ancient or even modern times: how insignificant, how 
gaudy, how merely a toy of the moment it would seem. The 
Bellona of M. Géréme, in a word, is not an old-world Goddess of 
War but a frantic pétroleuse of the Commune. 

As a set-off to all this unfulfilled prophecy, there is the Burne- 
Jones exhibition and the successful establishment of the Grafton 
Gallery. The first confirmed the admirers of this dreamer in paint 
in their estimate of him as one of the most significant and indi- 
vidual of the decorative artists of our time: and convinced those 
who hitherto would have no commerce with this strayed visionary 
from the Nazareth of pre-Raphaelitism, that, if he is not as other 
painters are, he has at any rate been consistent to his methods and 
ideals, and that as a harmonist in colours (which is not the same 
thing as saying that he is a colourist) he occupies a high, perhaps a 
unique place. As for the Grafton Gallery, not its least indirect 
value to the cause of art was in its catholic tolerance for the most 
advanced phases of artistic folly as well as for every genuine artistic 
idiosyncrasy, national, sectional, individual. The road of excess, 
says Blake, leads to the palace of wisdom. The road through the 
Grafton Gallery must in that case be regarded as a trampled 
thoroughfare. But with all its eccentricities, with all its banalities, 
with all its complex and sometimes distracting foreign elements, it 
has left an impression of varied power and manifold promise 
altogether superior to that afforded by its two popular rivals. 

After the inauguration of the Grafton Gallery, the most notable 
event of the year is, it seems to me, the collapse of the New English 
Art Club. [use the word in all the arrogance of personal senti- 
ment, for of course there is no actual collapse of the corporation in 
question. If it were not for the Grafton Gallery this collapse 
would be more serious. As things are, nothing that is excluded 
from the Academy or uninvited to the New Gallery, on the score 
of audacity in composition and painting, need go forlorn from the 
hospitable doors in Grafton Street: nothing that, however uncon- 
ventional, is really creditable. It will be a good thing if the 
larger institution absorb the smaller, unless the latter redeem 
itself from its playful but already somewhat fly-blown insincerities. 
Impertinence in art soon ceases to be amusing, and the New 
English Art Club has almost as much that is impertinent, in its 
pretence and its amateurishness, as that which is good. From the 
first, I have written staunchly in praise of this small body of 
artists ; and at a time when little save derision was meted out to 
it, 1 advocated to the best of my ability what I thought to be its 
just and adequate claims. I can therefore speak more freely now. 
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Ichabod is written over these narrow doors in Piccadilly. It is no 
longer the place where to seek the men of motive originality. Mr. 
Sargent has gone, presumably to return no more: and others have 
followed suit. Two of the most interesting early members, M. 
Theodore Roussel and Mr. Paul Maitland, have seceded to the 
Grafton Gallery. Others, like Mr. Furse and Mr. Edward Stott— 
distinctly the two most notable of our countrymen at the recent 
show, and each a painter of excellent accomplishment and of rare 
promise—are to be seen as effectively elsewhere, and it is easy to 
foresee that their specific association with the “New English” will 
not last long. Soon there will only be two little niggers: Mr. Steer 
and Mr. Walter Sickert. Then there will only be one, Mr. Walter 
Sickert. Then there will be none. 

[ have already spoken of the “ New English Art Club,” as a flying 
column in advance of the army of British art. This it formerly 
was. For this service all who are discriminating will be grateful. 
The influence of the Club was at first almost wholly for good, 
recently in great measure for good. Now, however, this influence is 
at an end. The best men of the Club apparently have “found 
themselves,” and stand in no need of sponsorial aid. Others are on 
the way that leads to artistic salvation. Some have fallen into 
quagmires, and are likely to stay there; a few valiant strugglers 
may emerge. But it is difficult to see the artistic raison d’étre 
for another “New English Art Club” show, unless some radical 
reform be effected. Its most obtrusive members now must either 
become more enthusiastic in eccentricity, or frankly give up a 
vain following after such great masters as Degas and Claude Monet, 
whom latterly they have done so much to bring into disrepute. 
For Degas and Monet are not only consummate draughtsmen 
and born colourists, not only have the artistic temperament to 
the finger-tips, but are, first and foremost, individual and national. 
There is no mistaking the much-discussed “]’Absinthe” at the Grafton 
Gallery for anything but a work by Degas, or, apart from person- 
ality, for anything but the work of a Frenchman. There is no 
mistaking the “ Haystack” of Claude Monet at the New English 
Art Club for anything but the work of a Frenchman in general and 
of Monet in particular. But with much of the most pretentious 
“New English” work this is not so. This paysage, for example, 
might be the work of A, or perhaps B, or even C: and it is cer- 
tainly French if its somewhat bastardy aspect can be taken as 
indicative at all. Now all this is not as it should be. The very 
lesson most directly taught by a man like Degas is that of the para- 
mount value of individuality. Imagine Degas or Monet trying 
to imitate some foreign artist, trying to be anything but Degas or 
Monet, trying to be anything but French, French to the very core! 
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And here we reach one of the least pleasantly significant features 
of the Art of 1893. The best work is, with a few exceptions which 
only serve to prove the rule, either French or American. Monet, 
Degas, Raffaélli, are the three ablest men at the “New English Art 
Club,” which might be renamed the Anglo-Continental,—or the 
Cosmopolitan, save for its contradictory system of rejections. At 
the New Gallery and at Burlington House an American portraitist 
ranks readily first. At the Grafton it is impossible to overlook the 
Frenchmen Degas, Carriére, Carrier-Belleuse, Blanche, Besnard, 
Gervex, Leroy, Picard, Roll, and a dozen others: the Germans, von 
Uhde, Exter, Holzel, &c., &c.: the Dutch and Belgians, E. Beernaert, 
K. Bisschop, Emile Claus, A. J. Heymans, E. Hoeterickx, Josef 
Israels, F Khnopff, Félicien Rops, F. von Leemputten, F. Léon, T. 
Lybaert, Alfred Stevens, W. Geets, V. Rysselberghe, J. Verheyden, 
T. Verstraete, and A. de Vriendt: the Italians, Raffaélli, Caffieri, 
Segantini: several Swiss, Hungarian, and other foreigners: G. H. 
Boughton, W. F. Dannat, J. Mc. N. Whistler, and other Americans : 
aliens of marked individuality such as Hans Thoma, the sombre- 
visioned Bavarian Muhrmann, the subtle Spaniard Gandara. How 
can such a gathering be called representative of English art? One 
critic, I see, writes of the Grafton as the first really good exhibition 
of fin-de-siécle English art. It is not a fortunate phrase. Apart 
from the cosmopolitan crowd alluded to, the later Scottish schools 
were much more to the fore than any section of English artists. 
James Aitken, Charles Blatherwick, Sherwood Calvert, D. Y. 
Cameron, J. E. Christie, T. Millie Dow, D. Gauld, James Guthrie, 
Whitelaw Hamilton, George Henry, E. A Hornel, W. Kennedy, 
J. Lavery, Harrington Mann, T. Hope McLachlan, Arthur Melville, 
James Paterson, Wellwood Rattray, Alexander Roche, and E. A. 
Walton, are among this important Scottish contingent, which also 
includes Scottish Academicians and Associates, with the master 
Orchardson at their head—David Murray, R. Noble, Campbell 
Noble, R. McGregor, A. K. Brown, T. Austin Brown, and others. 
Then as to the signal pictures of the exhibition, those works which 
have most impressed artists and students of art: what are they ? 
English . . . or even Scottish? No: but the “Absinthe” 
picture by Degas; “ Le Thé,” by Gandara; “ Maternité,” by Carriére. 

In no sense, therefore, can the recent Grafton Gallery exhibition 
be fairly described as representative of the latest phases of English 
art.* Representative it is, no doubt, of the tendencies of the more 
curious and quest-impelled of our painters: though it must be ad- 
mitted that there is little in common, in externals, between the art 


* As I write, the Grafton Gallery has opened its second exhibition—consisting 
of Portraits. The show is one of great interest, and there are some pleasant 
surprises, as in the admirable and charming miniatures of Mr. W. Scott Barber. 
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of Gandara and George Henry, or that of Degas and James Guthrie, 
or that of Carriére and Alexander Roche or E. Walton. But its 
influence should in the main be for good. The Grafton will spoil 
some young painters, perhaps, the weaker men of the New English 
type, but this is inevitable if it is also going, as I believe, to stimu- 
late and lead forth one or two predestined to victory. Many must. 
fall that one should rise. This applies to every art. Already, 
indeed, the Grafton has had an educative effect beyond that of 
any exhibition of the year. Even the thorn-strewn controversy 
that arose in connection with Degas’ stupidly abused, and still 
more stupidly misunderstood “ Aw Café” picture, helped to make 
people rub their eyes, look for themselves, even think for them- 
selves. And having done this in the case of Degas, many took 
courage and strove to reach a just individual decision in such 
puzzling instances as George Henry’s “ Portrait of a Young Girl” 
and still more perplexing “ Galloway Landscape,” Frank Brangwyn’s 
“ Eve,” Carriére’s “ Maternité,” von Uhde’s “Lord, Abide With Us,” 
Gandara’s “ Thé,” and so forth. The tyranny of repute is hard upon 
the modest amateur, but when once he has decided to bear the 
yoke no more, he can go freely, and openly refuse to take pleasure 
in such productions as Segantini’s “ Punishment of Luxury,” the 
crude ugliness of Félicien Rops’ “Une Attrapade”: nay, he may even 
say were he Adam, and Mr. Brangwyn’s Eve the tempter, there 
would have been no Fall; he may even go so far as to hint that 
he sees surpassing skill but little creative art in Mr. Whistler’s 
well-known “ Lady Meux.” 

The year, it may be added, began well in two respects. At 
the Old Masters’ exhibition at Burlington House, in the Deceased 
British Artists’ Section, were hung several lovely colour studies 
by Edward Calvert, a painter almost unknown to us, though in 
his day beloved of a few who valued this obscure master of idyllic 
painting. He is in many respects akin to Samuel Palmer, but 
while the dominant note of Palmer as a colourist is rose-red, that 
of Calvert is silver grey. His paintings are reveries of idyllic 
Greece seen across the temperament of an English Theocritus. They 
have a haunting beauty all their own. Nevertheless, it is a mistake 
to let enthusiasm for a newly-revealed beauty cloud one’s judgment. 
Calvert is not, as some of his new admirers aver, a great artist. His 
drawing is often, perhaps commonly, faulty ; his composition is not 
infrequently conventional, confused, suggestive rather than satisfy- 
ing. But he has the indefinable charm of genius. His dreams are 
of one “lone sitting by the shores of Old Romance.” They are 
transfused by some light that comes one knows not whence, but 
that gives them an ideal beauty such as Corot perceived haunting 
the meadow-coppices and woodlands of Fontainebleau, an ideal grace 
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such as we find in Fragonard at his best. Almost the most con- 
vincing proof that this overmastering quality prevails to the extent 
of veiling certain technical blemishes lies in the recent purchase 
by the French authorities of one of Calvert’s works for the Luxem- 
bourg. The French taste does not relish visionary work as such, 
whether the idyllic reveries of a Samuel Palmer or the fantasies 
of the pictorial ivresse of a Turner, but it is not blind to the 
peculiar charm of this painter of Greek pastorals and sweet idyls of 
No Man’s Land. 

But while Calvert delighted many persons, there must have been 
a goodly number who turned from the Blake series with something 
of resentment against those foolish folk who praise Blake in season 
and out of season, who affirm transcendent genius in everything 
that left his hands, and who find beauty, grandeur, sublimity in 
those revolting freaks of a perverted imagination that, last January, 
disfigured the connected rooms which contained the glowing draw- 
ings of Palmer and Calvert's silvery visions. I am a sincere admirer 
of the genius of William Blake, and among my treasured posses- 
sions are two of his most fascinating productions ; but to be a fer- 
vent admirer of a man’s best does not involve prostration as before 
an immaculate deity. There are many people who simply do not dare 
avow their disregard for Blake, because of “the superior person.” 
The superior person is, as a rule, a fraud; but in any case he talks 
villanously at randoin, whether his speciality for the moment be 
Botticelli or Blake. I remember that on the Press Day I asked 
several critics if they could conscientiously say a good word for 
these pictorial nightinares that Mr. A was calling so truly imagina- 
tive, that Mr. B affected to find so full of solemn beauty, that Mr. 
C averred had the unmistakable glamour of genius. No: with 
varying degrees of certitude, each declared that they were really 
beyond the pale of art. With one exception, I do not know what 
these gentlemen wrote in their respective papers; but I have 
strong suspicions that they quieted down. The exception was in 
the instance of a well-known critic. He had spoken strenuously 
against what he called “those Blake abominations,” against the 
aforementioned A, B, and C, and against “the absurdly uncritical 
Blake fad” which, like wine, stealeth man’s senses away. But, to 
my astonishment, his published and his private utterances did not 
concur. He wrote of the drawings, if not with admiration, at least 
with respect ; said they were profoundly interesting; and passed on 
with a vague generality about the value of personal vision in art. 
When I ventured to draw his attention to the discrepancy he 
shrugged his shoulders. “Quite true,” he said, “I did speak of 
them as abominations, and as abominations I still consider them. 
But, to be frank, I do not care to incur the scornful contempt of the 
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pseudo-Blake-lovers, who are legion. It does a man no good to 
etc., etc., etc.” Now, if a critic of repute could hesitate to avow 
his real belief concerning these Inferno drawings of Blake, the 
ordinary outsider can hardly be blamed for smothering his con- 
victions and uttering false coin of opinion. Nevertheless common- 
sense prevailed. Thus it was that the year began well in a needed 
disillusionment. The Blake fad has received its death blow. Hence- 
forth no admirer of that most original and at his best great artist 
need be ashamed to aver that some at least of William Blake’s 
colouration is, as it were, empty rhetoric in paint, that much of 
his “marvellous imagination” is neither more nor less than the 
pictorial evidence of a disordered brain. The poet, the artist, stands 
beyond critical praise or dispraise: the would-be seer, the would-be 
painter of the unpaintable, comes under an altogether different 
category. 

By the time that the winter exhibition at Burlington House had 
waned in interest, the Grafton Gallery opened. There was a sur- 
prise for everyone. The rooms were handsomer than rumour had 
predicted ; the pictures were more varied: it was not, in a word, 
merely a revivified Grosvenor. In fact, those who went expecting 
to see a revival of the palmy Grosvenor days were doomed to 
chagrin. The exhibition was mainly composed of work by British 
and foreign artists, who know little of the old Grosvenor sect, and care 
less. So foreign was the general semblance of the show that, when 
the first curiosity had been sated, the tide of visitors slackened till 
the sudden fillip afforded by the Degas controversy. “It consists 
of foreign messes, with a dash of Scotch pepper,” was the caustic 
remark made in my hearing one day; and this, no doubt, was the 
crude expression of a common sentiment. At first the younger 
generation knocked loudly, in the manner of its prototype in 
Ibsen’s Master-Builder, at the doors of the Grafton Gallery; but 
after a while the more independent of the later men opened 
their eyes, pondered, and perplexedly asked themselves which of 
the several creeds here propounded pictorially would most surely 
lead to salvation. So far as I can judge, I should say the younger 
Scottish school exists now only in a national sense: the Glasgow 
School no longer has any homogeneity. In any case the Scots will 
not be followed by their English confréres. The foreign schools 
did not prove more alluring, or, rather, they attracted too variously, 
but not potently enough in one direction. 

The truth of the matter is that with all its many points of attrac- 
tion the Grafton exhibition did not wear well. A second visit 
caused many doubts, a third confirmed them, in a fourth lay convic- 
tion that the end of the greater part even of this show was vanity. 
Some of the best work is hidden among a mass of showy canvases : 
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and it was little wonder that a lovely but unassertive picture by 
Peppercorn was in danger of being passed over with other austerely 
simple paintings of Southern-English scenery. 

Among the disappointments were the “ Iseult” of Mr. William 
Stott of Oldham, and the “Attrapade” of Félicien Rops. The 
former is the most damnatory work from the easel of this clever 
painter which I have seen. It is even puzzlingly bad. It makes 
one inclined to believe in the Déppelganger legend. Mr. Stott’s 
“British artist’s” double must have done this thing. It lacks 
atmosphere, verisimilitude, good composition, the dramatic or 
intense quality native to the subject, and it suffered the more from 
its proximity to the most brilliantly vivid study from life to be 
seen in the exhibition, Mr. Picard’s portrait of a young girl as she 
hurries laughingly across a wind-swept river-bridge. Mr. Stott has 
done work so good, and is still a painter of more than considerable 
promise, that everyone who believes in his abilities must lament 
this falling away. The disappointment in the instance of Rops is 
perhaps more strictly personal. The Belgian artist is not well- 
known in this country, and even in Paris, where he has lived for 
long, he is familiar through his etchings and black and white 
designs and not through his paintings. But his fame has come 
before him, and one naturally looked for something fine. His 
“ Attrapade” is simply a pencil drawing filled in crudely with 
colour. It has, as a work of art, almost no quality to recommend 
it. What a strange personality is this man’s! He has devoted 
himself almost exclusively to Vau-deli du mal. Much of his 
work would be the pride of a pornographic exhibition. Yet 
he is said to be inspired by a consuming earnestness to paint 
the evil that he sees, to the end that men may turn from 
their wickedness and live. Meanwhile he finds his patrons 
among the men who have not turned as yet, who smile signifi- 
cantly as they take up the symbolical drawing of “Woman,” 
or glance at the sombre illustration to that ennuyant atrocity, 
“Charlot s’Amuse”: though these, indeed, are among the most 
presentable of his moral lessons. He may be called a Puritan 
Forain. Forain sometimes laughs during his cynical smiling at 
the sordid way in which the Parisian bourgeois touches filth and 
is defiled: Rops never does. He is so little known in this country 
that I may be permitted to tell a curious story of his earlier art- 
life, which was communicated to me years ago. His reputation 
was made by a painting of a very beautiful woman, in the guise of 
a study from the nude. This lady came to him, having been 
struck by something he had done, and offered to be his model. 
He protested his poverty, for he was then struggling hard in 
Brussels. She declared she wished no remuneration, that she 
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would have her reward in seeing him succeed. In the end he 
agreed to her proposal, accepting her stipulation that he was 
to remain in ignorance of her name and social position, and at 
no time to make any effort to ascertain that which she wished 
kept secret. The young man was sensitive to the beauty of his 
model, but she seemed cold as ice; so at last he thought of nothing 
but his picture. The result was an immediate success. His name 
was made. When she bade him good-bye for the last time he 
expressed his urgent wish that he could do something to show his 
gratitude. But the lady would have nothing: even now would 
reveal nothing. She had her reward, she said. “ What is it ?” 
asked Félicien Rops. With a haughty look at him she replied: 
“ I wished, and wish, to live in the memory of the males of my 
time.” To this day no one knows who this woman was or is, 
this woman intoxicated by a vanity so strange, and yet in a sense 
so impersonal. Did she, one wonders, wish to live as a type or as 
an individual ? Was she distraught by a passion for herself ? 

Rops is often spoken of as a symbolist, though he is not a sym- 
bolist in the sense that his countryman Fernand Khnopff is. 
Khnopftf was represented at the Grafton by one or two strange 
pictures. The finer of his two large canvases depicts Saul and 
the Witch of Endor. The painting has a certain decorative charm, 
but is without convincing raison d’étre. His “Solitude” appears to 
have called forth a good deal of admiration. It seems to me wholly 
unimaginative, and to be of little value as a technical achievement. 
A young woman, dressed in the manner of the chief show-lady at 
a imilliner’s, fronts us. There are a crystal globe with a figure 
within, a bizarre sword, various signs and symbols. The whole 
thing amounts to nothing. A true symbolism, of a very different 
kind, is that of Eugene Carriére, that strange painter who lets his 
human types glimmer upon us as through a veil of mist. The 
woman in his “ Maternité” is not a portrait of any one woman: 
she is the type of suffering womanhood. In her, in this human 
symbol, he has expressed a hint of the incommunicable yearning, 
the blended pain and passion of all human motherhood. This small 
canvas, with a pale woman’s weary face bent lovingly over a sleep- 
ing child, has an extraordinary pathos, a dignity that redeems it 
from the commonplace, an intensity that touches a chord of an almost 
too poignant sympathy. This work was the cause of infinite discus- 
sion in Paris last year, and if here it has attracted little notice save 
among a few startled and admiring artists and connoisseurs, that 
perhaps is only natural. The painter of that political advertisement- 
piacard “ Quis Separabit,” is made an R.A.: Carriére is passed by as 
an incomprehensible faddist or as a modish vagarist. 

It is a natural transition from Carriére to Professor von Uhde, as 
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it is, in turn, from the eminent Saxon painter to the question of Reli- 
gious art in this country. Uhde has long been accepted as the fore- 
most continental painter of Religious art, which is quite a distinct 
thing from pictures of scriptural subjects. Craftsmanship like that 
of M. Bouguereau, works of merely intellectual intent like that “Cru- 
cifixion” of M. Béraud at the New Salon last year, pictorial demon- 
strations like the ingenious productions of Mr. Edwin Long, work 
of this or kindred nature has as little to do with Religious art as 
ornamental crucifixes have to do with the mystery of the Atone- 
ment. Without the profound religious sentiment every tentative 
effort must result in failure. It is the deep conviction that 
underlies Von Uhde’s work that makes its appeal so strong. 
Contrast his “ Lord Abide With Us” with one of the sensations of 
last year’s Salon of the Champ-de-Mars, the picture showing the 
Christ (with the expression and mien, it may be added, of a 
hysterical or epileptic patient) sitting in the parlour of a bourgeois 
family, and waiting to give a blessing over the bouillon which the 
servant is about to set down on the table. There is, essentially, no 
reason why this environment, though not happily selected, should 
not be of as true appeal as Von Uhde’s Grafton Gallery picture, 
wherein we see a weary man of the type of the peripatetic evan- 
gelist missionary listening to the plea of two village workmen, the 
younger of whom lays his hand on the preacher’s arm, in further 
emphasis of his eagerness to persuade the humble bringer of good 
tidings to remain yet awhile in the community which he has 
“awakened.” But a wide gulf divides the two pictures. The 
appeal of one is immediate, painted as it is with an art charged, 
but not overweighted, with the electricity of personal emotion ; the 
appeal of the other is futile, and one could do nothing but note the 
brilliant painting of the table-cloth, and wish that so clever a 
practitioner had contented himself with painting a differently 
composed scheme of blue and white—say a girl in an azure Japanese 
robe beside a white cloth’d table, with grey-blue bowls of white 
azaleas. It is this kind of literary pictorial art which is so greatly 
to be deplored at the Salon as well as at the Royal Academy, though 
so much more prevalent in England than in France. At none of 
the exhibitions this year is there anything to surpass the austere 
and little-noticed picture by Von Uhde. Perhaps the most ambi- 
tious picture in this genre at Burlington House is Mr. Schmalz’s 
“Mary Magdalene,” as, at the New Gallery, first place must be 
given to Mr. Brangwyn’s “Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh.” But 
the last named is a decorative work of art, and the subject might as 
well be called “ The First Born” as the “ Adoration of the Wise Men”. 
as for the former, it is no more a Religious picture in point of senti- 
ment than it is passing good as a painting. There has been only 
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one great Religious picture painted this year, as far as I know, and 
that unfortunately was not ready in time for any of the exhibi- 
tions: though, to be sure, the artist who painted it would as soon 
think of sending it to that béte-noir of his—a big exhibition—as 
he would of laying it upon the public pavement. I refer to Mr. 
Frederick Shields’ “ Annunciation,” a very noble and beautiful work 
that, with companion pictures, will be seen later in the year in the 
new House of Rest, or House of Prayer, as it is to be called, which 
a well-known lady is causing to be erected in the Bayswater Road. 
Mr. Shields, so long neglected, and of late years become known at 
last through his beautiful pictorial designs in mosaic and stained 
glass for the decoration of Eaton Hall Chapel, is almost our only 
great painter of Religious art who combines intense sincerity of 
emotion and aim with rare distinction and a fine sense of colour 
and line. 

It is hazardous to classify, yet it is natural to mark off 
the chief pictures of the year in sections: Portraiture, Land- 
scapes, Seascapes, Historical, and so forth. And yet, out of the 
thousands of paintings exhibited in London since the beginning of 
the year, how few stand out from the mass. Even in portraiture 
and nature painting, the two genres where we are supposed to 
excel, how comparatively few pictures there are that one will 
remember till the next annual shows come round. Mr. Sargent 
comes first in his particular branch with his brilliant work at the 
Academy and the New Gallery: though full recognition must also 
be given to Mr. J. J. Shannon and other able portraitists. Mr. 
Orchardson, for instance, achieves a difficult triumph in his por- 
trait at the Grafton of Mr. Walter Gilbey, and among the most 
able and delightful towrs-de-force are (also at the recent Grafton 
show) Mr. Arthur Melville’s charming presentment of a young girl 
in black and mauve seated at a piano and turning round upon the 
spectator as upon a sudden speaker or intruder, and Mr. W. T. 
Dannat’s brilliant “Study in White.” 

There is more of masterly work in seascape than in landscape. 
Ample praise is due to the craft of men like Hook, head of the 
older school; of Henry Moore (whose recently-won R.A.-ship will 
be welcome to everyone—sole redeeming choice as it is in the con- 
current Academical selections for honours), of the later English 
school ; of Colin Hunter, foremost of the Scottish sea-painters; of 
Hamilton McCallum, Matthew Hale, of the unequal Brett and the 
monotonous Peter Graham, and, to select one out of the several 
new-comers of exceptional promise, Thomas Somerscales, whose 
“Corvette Shortening Sail” ranks with Mr. Bacon’s admirable 
“ Announcement” as one of the welcome surprises of the year. Iad- 
init that I never heard of Mr. Somerscales before : but if he is a “new 
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man” he has assuredly a future, for this picture of his shows rare 
knowledge and skill. Mr. Bacon’s, I fancy, is a new name to most 
of us also. If he improve on his exceedingly clever “domestic 
interior” (how absurdly inadequate the phrase seems !) he will do 
passing well. There is, of course, much good work in landscape 
also: but I find certain successes to be greatly overrated, and other 
exceptionally able productions (in particular I may specify the 
work of Mr. Léon Little, a painter of reserved power, of a true 
romanticism, and of genuine distinction, now that he has wrought 
himself out of the crudities of his early manner) to be quite neg- 
lected. The painter of “Quis Separabit” is, as already mentioned, 
made an R.A., Mr. David Murray’s “Hampshire” is bought at an 
exceptionally high price and hailed by many people as the handi- 
work of a second Claude, an able and conscientious but not 
specially-distinguished painter is elected to the vacant Associateship 
over Mr. Sargent (whose American nationality is no longer a bar, 
as he has thrown in his lot with his British confréres), over Mr. 
George Clausen, who stands out so distinctively this year, over Mr. 
La Thangue, whose recent work is so convincingly good and so full 
of rare promise, and over several others, whose names will at once 
occur; while the New English Art Club hangs a caricature of a 
human being which is catalogued as a portrait of Mr. Theodore 
Roussel, by Mr. Walter Sickert ; and Mr. Léon Little’s fine studies 
of nature would have to be sought out in his studio or in the houses 
of their purchasers, if the Goupil galleries did not habitually offer 
them hospitality. All this is very significant. 

There is a landscape art which is somewhat foreign to our general 
taste or understanding: it has not the direct or immediate appeal 
of what is familiar to us. Among the best examples of this genre 
is Mr. Ridley Corbet’s “ Afternoon in Italy” at the New Gallery, a 
work worthy of the ablest pupil of that great Italian landscapist 
Giovanni Costa, the Wordsworth of pictorial art, as he has been 
called. Perhaps to appreciate either artist aright one must know 
Italy well: not the Italy of the towns of the tourist, but of that 
Etruria Maritime which, while so charged with seductive beauty, 
is wholly unlike the imaginary northern Italy of the fanciful 
novelist, diarizing traveller, and amateur painter. By the lovely 
shore-land of Viareggio, for instance, one may see just such effects 
as in this glowing and yet sombre autumnal landscape: a back- 
ground of purple, dark blue, and grey vapour, and in the foreground 
or middleground a line of juniper, myrtle, or lentisk-bushes aflame 
with ruddy light :—as, by the Pontine Marshes, one may often look 
on such a scene as that depicted by Signor Costa in his “ View 
from Circe’s Island,” which is also shown at the New Gallery. 
The admirers of landscape art of this kind are few but fit. It does 
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not appeal to the many, who love not the austerely simple. But 
painters like Giovanni Costa or Mr. Corbet can be well content. 
Neque, te ut miretur turba, labores, contentus paucis lectoribus—a 
Horatian apothegm apt enough in the spirit if not strictly in the 
letter. 

Another significant point is the little appreciation that is given to 
plein-air nude painting. This is an ugly collocation, but it may 
serve to convey an adequate meaning. We hear much of the 
aversion, or the indifference of English taste to the nude in art—a 
sentiment which is quite as much due to a radical incapacity to 
appreciate form artistically as to a perverted and often demoraliz- 
ing prudery. It is natural, therefore, and particularly in a place where 
Convention hath her most delectable abode, that few painters 
care to alienate public sympathy or to incur an overflow from the 
vials of Horsleyan anguish of spirit. Of those few Mr. Waterhouse 
has the credit of being an earnest worker along the line of his tem- 
perament. His vision may lack poetic sentiment, as in his pleasant 
“Hamadryad and Faun” at the Academy ; poetic insight, as in his 
painfully inadequate “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” also at Burling- 
ton House; the self-conscious strength of genuine poetic realism, 
as in his otherwise charming “ Naiad,” at the New Gallery: yet 
for what he has given us we must be thankful in just measure, 
and hope that he himself and others inspired by his example will 
worthily create a genre which ought to flourish in their country. 
Mr. Arthur Hacker falls short of himself this year. His “Circe” 
(of whom and whose attendant swine, conventionally represented, 
we have had more than enough at the Academy and the Salon) 
suggests mermaidishness about her lower limbs. If she were to rise 
she would inevitably flop among the swine for lack of those natural 
supports with which even Goddesses cannot dispense. His “Sleep 
of the Gods,” which might have been one of the loveliest pictures of 
the year, is far from well composed: and anything but that “divine 
long slumber of the patient gods” is suggested by this group of 
somnolent nudities infelicitously grouped in a woedland glade. 
Perhaps the most entirely satisfactory work of the kind is a smaller 
picture badly hung at Burlington House: Mr. Tuke’s “ Woodland 
Bather,” a nude youth striding through a glade towards a neighbour- 
ing pool—a frank study of the beauty of male adolescence. If Mr. 
Tuke will brave a little disrepute as well as freely offered discourage- 
ment, he may win a high place for himself and influence happily many 
of the younger men. A notable exercise in this kind is Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s “ Hit.” This, though essentially more the production of 
a sculptor than of a painter, is one of the President’s most successful 
works. His achievement this year is in every way noteworthy, 
«Rizpah” has genuine dramatic quality even in its de-realized pic- 
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torialism : “Corinna of Tanagra” is perfect in its particular kind. 
Yet in “ Hit,” with its extreme beauty of form and line and deli- 
cate human loveliness, he seems to me to have achieved a veri- 
table triumph. Of course the work of Mr. Tuke and others of 
his generation and bent has little in common with that of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, but rather with that of Bastien Lepage, who 
seems more and more to be the immediate source from which much 
that is good in quite recent painting derives. Mr. George Clausen’s 
brilliant open-air study, “Evening Song,” is a notable example of 
this new plein-air school. With this school, in its broadest and 
most catholic sense, it may be, lie the most fortunate chances for 
British art during the next few years. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


THE CAUSES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME. 


VIIL. 


INDUSTRIAL EXERTION OF TWO DISTINCT KINDS—LABOUR AND 
ABILITY.—ABILITY THE CHIEF FACTOR IN MODERN PRODUC- 
TION, AND THE SOLE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF PRODUCTION. 


I sar in the last chapter that machinery or fixed capital was con- 
gealed exertion. The phrase is but half original, for Socialistic 
writers have for a long time called it congealed labour. Between the 
two phrases, however, there is this fundamental difference: that the 
first includes the whole meaning of the second, but the second 
includes only a part of the meaning of the first. Let us take the 
finest bronze statue that was ever made, and also the worst, the 
feeblest, the most ridiculous. Both can with equal accuracy be called 
congealed labour; but, though the phrase expresses a point in 
which the two statues resemble each other, it tells us nothing of 
what is far more important—the points in which the two statues 
differ. They differ because, whilst both are congealed labour, the 
one is also the congealed imagination of a genius, whilst the other 
is also the congealed imagination of an imbecile. Or, again, let us 
take a vessel like “The City of Paris,” and let us take also the 
vessel that was known as the “ Bessemer Steamer.” The “ Bessemer 
Steamer ” was fitted with a sort of rocking saloon, which, when the 
vessel rolled, was expected to remain level. The contrivance was a 
complete failure. The hundreds of thousands of pounds spent on 
it were practically thrown away, and the structure ended by being 
sold as old iron. Now, these two vessels were equally congealed 
labour, and congealed labour of precisely the same quality ; for the 
workmen employed on the “ Bessemer Steamer” were as skilful as 
those employed on the “City of Paris.” And yet the labour in the 
one case was congealed into a piece of lumber, and in the other 
case it was congealed into one of the most perfect of those living 
links by which the lives of two worlds are united. To call both 
the vessels, then, congealed labour, only tells us how success re- 
sembles failure, not how it differs from it. “The City of Paris” 
differs from the “ Bessemer Steamer,” because “The City of Paris” 
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was congealed judgment, and the “Bessemer Steamer” was con- 
gealed misjudgment. 

It is evident, therefore, that in using capital as distinct from 
wusting capital, some other human faculties are involved, distinct 
from the faculty of labour; and I have employed the term “ human 
exertion,” instead of the term “labour,” because the former includes 
these other faculties, and the latter does not, or if it includes them 
it entirely fails to distinguish them, and merely confounds them 
with faculties from which they fundamentally differ. 

Thus when I pointed out in the last chapter that capital was 
mental and moral energy as applied to muscular energy, I might 
have said with equal propriety that it was one kind of human 
exertion, guiding and controlling another kind, for my whole point 
is that two kinds of exertion are involved, equally important, 
absolutely distinct, and, as we shall see presently, following different 
laws. 

It is ludicrous to see how Mill and our Economic writers generally 
fail entirely to assign any definite place at all to the former kind, 
and how, when at intervals they are constrained to take some 
notice of it, they endeavour to bring it under the same heading as 
the latter. Mill, for instance, says that the profits of a capitalist 
consist of compensation for risk, interest on capital, and wages of 
the labour of superintendence. He might as well have said that 
the value of a great picture was partly due to the painter’s super- 
intendence of his brush; or that Shakespeare’s writings were better 
than Mr. Martin Tupper’s, because Shakespeare understood better 
how to superintend a pen. Equally inadequate and even more 
misleading are such phrases as the following, which were employed 
by him: “the labour of the inventors of industrial processes” ; 
“the labour of Watt in contriving the steam-engine”; “the 
labour of the savant and the speculative thinker”; and so forth. 
Labour, no doubt, is involved in all these forms of exertion; but the 
value of the exertions is not in proportion to the amount of the 
labour, and, therefore, “labour” is an inadequate term by which to 
distinguish them. It does not denote their most essential part; 
whilst, even if we, waive this objection, and admit that the term 
“labour” might be accepted as meaning mental and moral exer- 
tion, the following objection still remains insuperable—that it 
cannot be accepted as meaning mental and moral exertion, if it is 
to be used at the same time as meaning muscular exertion also. 
Let us grant that it might be used to mean either. It cannot, 
without entirely confusing the problem, be used to mean both. 

But if we appeal to the ordinary use of language—not only its 
use by practical men whose concern it is to apply the teachings of 
the economists, but its most frequent use by economists also—we 
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shall tind that the term “labour” practically means muscular labour, 
or at all events some form of exertion of which men are as universally 
capable; and that it never naturally suggests any other idea. When, 
for instance, as not unfrequently happens, some opulent politician 
says to a popular audience, “I, too, am a labouring man,” because 
he thinks, or writes, or directs a business, he is either understood 
to be saying something which is only true metaphorically, or is 
jeered at as saying something that is not true at all. Probably no 
two men in the United Kingdom have worked harder, or for 
longer hours, than Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury; yet no one 
would call Mr. Gladstone a labour-member, or say that Lord 
Salisbury’s presence in the Upper House proves that at the close 
of the nineteenth century labouring men may sit as Peers. To do 
this would be merely trifling with language. The meaning of the 
term “labour,” then, is already practically fixed. It is appropriated 
to muscular exertion: and we must fix upon some other to denote 
mental exertion. The term which I propose to use for this purpose 
is Ability. 

Human exertion, then, as applied to the production of wealth, is 
of two distinct kinds, Ability and Labour; and the production of 
wealth is increased by the application of the first to the second. 
But the fundamental difference between the two has not been 
explained yet. We have said that one is mental and the other 
muscular; but this difference, though an inseparable one, is only 
accidental. The fundamental difference is of quite a different 
kind. It lies in the following fact—that labour is a kind of exer- 
tion on the part of the individual which begins and ends with each 
separate task it is employed upon, whilst ability is a kind of 
exertion on the part of the individual which is capable of affecting 
simultaneously the labour of an indefinite number of individuals, 
and thus hastening or perfecting the accomplishment of an indefi- 
nite number of tasks. 

This vital distinction, hitherto so entirely neglected, should be 
written in letters of fire on the mind of everybody who wishes to 
understand and improve the economic conditions of his country. 
Unless it is recognized, and terms are found to express it, it is im- 
possible to think clearly about the question; much more is it im- 
possible to argue clearly about it: for men’s thoughts, even if for 
moments they are correct and clear, are presently tripped up and 
entangled in the language they are obliged to use. Thus, we con- 
stantly find that when men have declared all wealth to be due to 
Labour, more or less consciously including Ability in the term, they 
go on to speak of labour and the labouring classes more or less 
consciously excluding it; and we can hardly open a review or 
& newspaper, or listen to a speech on any economic problem 
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without finding the labouring classes spoken of as “ the producers,” 
to the obvious and intentional exclusion of the classes who ex- 
ercise Ability; whereas it can be shown that of the wealth en- 
joyed by this country to-day, labour produces but a third part of 
the value, and not a tenth part of the volume. 

Let me go back, then, to the definition that I have just now given 
and enlarge and explain it so as to make it absolutely clear. 

Labour, I said, is a kind of exertion on the part of the individual 
which begins and ends with each separate task it is employed upon ; 
whilst ability is a kind of exertion on the part of the individual 
which is capable of affecting simultaneously the labour of an 
indefinite number of individuals. Here are some examples. An 
English navvy will do more work in a day than a French navvy, 
he will dig or wheel away more barrow-loads of earth; but the 
greater muscular power of the one has no tendency to communicate 
itself to the other. The one, let us say, will wheel twelve barrow- 
loads, whilst the other will wheel ten. We will imagine, then, a 
gang of ten French navvies, who in a given time wheel a hundred 
barrow-loads. One of them dies, and his place is taken by an 
Englishman. The Englishman wheels twelve loads instead of ten ; 
but the rest of the gang continue to wheel ten only. Let us 
suppose, however, that the Englishman, instead of being a navvy, is 
a little cripple who has this kind of ability—that he can show the 
navvies how to attack with their picks each separate ton of earth in 
the most efficacious way, and how to run their barrows along the 
easiest tracks or gradients. He might quite conceivably enable the 
nine Frenchmen to wheel fifteen barrow-loads in the time that they 
formerly consumed in wheeling ten: and thus, though the gang 
contained one labourer less than formerly, yet, owing to the presence 
of one man of ability, the efficacy of its exertions would be increased 
by fifty per cent. Or again: Let us take the case of some machine, 
whose efficiency is in proportion to the niceness with which certain 
of its parts are finished. The skilled workman, whose labour 
finishes such parts, contributes, by doing so, to the efficiency of 
that one particular machine only; he does nothing to influence 
the labour of any other workman, or facilitate the production of 
any other machine similar to it. But the man who improves the 
principle on which the machine is made, so that, without requiring 
so much or such skilled labour to make it, it will, when made, be 
twice as efficient as before, may affect by his ability individual 
machines by the million, and increase the efficiency of the labour 
of many millions of workmen. Such a case as this is specially 
worth considering, because it shows us that skilled labour is not to 
be confounded with ability. This is a mistake which is often made 
by Economists; and few mistakes could be more complete. Skilled 
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labour is really so far from being the same thing as ability, that it 
is in some respects more distinct from it than labour of more 
common kinds, for the secret of it is less capable of being communi- 
cated to other labourers. For instance: One of the most perfect 
chronometers ever made—namely, that invented by Mudge in the 
last century—required for its construction labour of such unusual 
nicety, that though two specimens, made under the direct super- 
vision of the inventor, went with an accuracy that has not since 
been surpassed, the difficulty of reproducing them rendered the 
invention valueless. It may thus be said, with regard to the 
general production of wealth, that it will be limited in proportion 
to the amount of exceptionally skilled labour which it requires, 
whilst it will be increased in proportion to the exceptional ability 
that is applied to it. 

The distinction, then, between ability and labour must be now 
abundantly clear. The reader will see that, regarded from a 
practical point of view, the important point in which they differ is 
not that one is mainly mental and the other mainly muscular— 
indeed, in certain cases, this difference can be hardly said to exist— 
but that labour is the exertion of a single man applied to a single 
task; whilst ability is the exertion of a single man applied to 
an indefinite number of tasks and an indefinite number of 
labourers. 

And now let us go back to the subject of Capital. I have said 
that Capital is one kind of human exertion guiding and controlling 
another kind. We can, at last, express this with more brevity, 
and say that Capital is Ability guiding and controlling Labour. I 
am anxious that the reader should recognize the literal truth of 
this definition; that he should see it to be no metaphorical state- 
ment, but the accurate expression of what is at once a theoretical 
truth and an historical fact. Capital, no doubt, has constantly 
been applied, and is constantly applied, foolishly ; but where it is 
so applied it is wasted. The productive powers of the nation are 
not increased by it. The fact remains, however, that by the appli- 
cation of Capital the productive powers of the nation have, for the 
last hundred years, been increasing enormously and continually, 
and are increasing still: and therefore Capital, as an historical fact, 
represents the successful, and not the foolish, application of itself. 
In other words, it represents ability; indeed, unless it did so, it 
would not be in existence. The definition, then, is literally true, so 
far. 

Next let us notice this point—that Capital is a material thing, 
and Ability a mental thing. How, then, can it be said, except 
metaphorically, that the one is the other? Here is the answer: 
So long as the mind inhabits a human body, mind and matter are 
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two sides of one single thing. It is only through the brain that 
the mind makes its power known; and the brain is only powerful 
because it is the organ of mind. Now, Ability is to Capital what 
the mind is to the brain. It is that through which ability acts on 
labour, whether by setting labour to produce machinery, or by 
so organizing various multitudes of labourers that each multitude 
becomes a single machine itself. And it will be well to observe 
that in the more advanced and complicated stages of production 
Ability can act on Labour in no other way. In earlier and ruder 
stages, when the brain, as we call Capital, and the mind, as we 
eall Ability, were both less developed, they were less closely con- 
nected ; but with every advance in production the two become more 
inseparable. The reason is obvious enough; but it may be as well 
to state it. All past advances in the productive powers of men 
have involved, and do involve, not only a division of occupations 
more and more minute, but a correlation of these more and more 
complicated and exact; originally, also, they have involved the 
direction of men’s labour to ends—such as the making of new 
machines, or the invention of new processes—of which not only 
the labourers, but the entire community except the inventors, have 
been ignorant; and the labourers have had, therefore, to go to 
their work blindly. Ability, therefore, can assist Labour only by 
exercising over it a system of most elaborate discipline, and by 
being able to secure from the labourers, so far as their labour is 
concerned, the most absolute and the most implicit obedience. 
Now, such discipline and obedience can be secured in two ways 
only—one is by despotism, by a complete power over the lives and 
persons of the labourers; the other is by possession of what the 
labourers require or covet, so that the possessor of these things 
can fence with the men who want them. In other words, one man 
can impose on a thousand men a multiplicity of correlated tasks, 
and make sure that they act in concert, only by being able to 
beat them into obedience, or else by being able to buy their 
obedience from them. We do not, in these days, think the method 
of beating a possible one; therefore the only possible one—the only 
means by which Ability can act on Labour—lies in the power which 
the possession of Capital gives it. 

In case any Radical or Socialist should happen to read these pages 
and be inclined to regard what I have said as a piece of special plead- 
ing on behalf of the private capitalist, it will be well to observe that 
the whole of the above argument would apply to capital, no matter 
who owned it. Whether the State owned it, or whether the 
labouring classes themselves owned it, the entire control of it 
would have to be in the hands of Ability. In what individuals 
or classes Ability may reside; how they are to be found, tried. 
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brought forward; and how their power over capital should be 
obtained, is a totally different question, and one we shall discuss 
hereafter. 

At present it will be enough to sum up what we have seen thus 
far. The causes of wealth are not, as is commonly said, three— 
Land, Labour, and Capital. This analysis omits the most im- 
portant cause altogether, and makes it impossible to explain, or 
even reason about, the phenomenon of industrial progress. The 
causes of wealth are four—Land, Labour, Capital, and Ability ;— 
the two first being the indispensable elements in the production of 
any wealth whatsoever; the fourth being the cause of all progress 
in production ; and the third, as it now exists, being the creation of 
the fourth, and the means through which it operates. 

And now let us turn back to the condition of this country at the 
close of the last century, and introduce a new question that awaits 
us by again referring to facts and figures of that period. 


IX. 


ABILITY THE MONOPOLY OF THE FEW. THE FEW THE CHIEF 
PRODUCERS. 


It is not possible to attempt any great exactness in dealing with 
the figures of a period with regard to which our statistical informa- 
tion is as imperfect as it is with regard to the close of last century. 
But all we want is such a general accuracy about certain points as 
shall enable us to compare that period with the present, and also 
with the period preceding. The reader, then, must expect nothing 
more than this; and for our immediate purpose this is quite 
sufficient. 

Let me repeat, then, what I have already said, that the income of 
this country was at the close of the last century about a hundred and 
forty millions ; whilst, if we add that of Ireland, the total would be 
about a hundred and eighty millions. But it is easier for the moment 
to deal with Great Britain only. The hundred and forty millions, then, 
produced by Great Britain, which gave an average income of £14 
to each inhabitant, was the product of four causes—Land, Labour, 
Capital, and Ability ;—and were the statistics of industry then as 
extensive as they are now, we should be able to assign to each cause 
a definite proportion of the product. What land produced, as dis- 
tinct from the three other causes, we have seen already. It was the 
amount taken in rent. It was about twenty-five million pounds, or 
a little under a fifth of the total. But the proportions produced 
respectively by Labour, Capital, and Ability, cannot be determined 
with the same ease or exactness. If we confine ourselves to the 
industries which immediately depend on land, we shall find that 
the farmers and the agricultural labourers together divided between 
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them annually something like fifty millions, of which the labourers 
must have taken about eighteen or twenty millions. But, though 
the agricultural labourers may be taken to represent labour solely, 
the farmers of that period were far from representing capital 
and ability solely. A large number of them worked as hard as 
their men, and represented labour also. It is, therefore, impossible 
to say in what proportion their labour, their capital, and their 
ability contributed to their receipts. But that capital and ability 
were the causes of a considerable part of them, is evident by a 
comparison of the products of agriculture then, with what they had 
been during the preceding hundred years. If we may judge by the 
number of sheep owned by the farmers of Britain at different 
periods, we shall find that between the years 1688 and 1774 British 
farming must have remained almost stationary ; for the number of 
sheep at both periods appear to have been identical—namely, 
twelve millions. But between 1774 and 1800, it had risen to 
twenty millions: it had increased by seventy-five per cent., whilst 
the population of the country had only increased by twelve. 
During the same twenty-six years, the number of cattle had 
increased in almost the same proportion. Between the years 1750 
and 1780, there was an average annual increase in agricultural 
capital of about £7,500,000. Between the years 1780 and 1800 
there was an average annual increase of £26,000,000. And we 
know that this increasing capital was administered by men of intelli- 
gence, knowledge, and enterprise—in other words, by men of ability, 
—to whom the whole of our agricultural progress during that period 
was due. Indeed, if we take the farmers’ income from 1795 to 1800, 
though, as I have said, it is impossible to speak with certainty, it is 
yet possible to make a rough but probable estimate of the amounts 
which were then produced, respectively, by capital, by ability, and 
by labour. The farmers’ income in 1750 was but half of what 
it was in 1795. Between these two dates there had been an increase 
in it of some £15,000,000. Now, if, for argument’s sake, we at- 
tribute to labour the entire income produced at the earlier date, 
there are good grounds for attributing the entire increase to ability 
and to capital, and further, for distinguishing between these closely 
connected causes, and attributing £9,000,000 to Ability, and to 
Capital £7,000,000. 

I merely, however, dwell upon these details in order to show the 
reader, not that ability and capital created any definite part of our 
national income at that period; but that, whatever the part was, 
they created a large part. And if this is shown us so conclusively 
by the progress and condition of agriculture, much more is it 
shown us by the progress and condition of commerce and manu- 


factures. We have already glanced at the development of the 
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cotton industry. We have seen how that was due to the machines 
of Arkwright and others, and how these machines were the 
creation of ability operating through capital—the ability of the in- 
ventors, and of the energetic and discerning men who assisted 
them. We have glanced also at the increase in the production of 
iron, the rapidity and the magnitude of which may be judged by 
the following figures: In 1740 twenty thousand tons of pig iron 
were produced in Great Britain annually; in 1790, sixty-eight 
thousand ; and, by the close of the century, a hundred and ninety 
thousand: and here, too, the cause of the increase is as obvious as 
it was in the case of the cotton industry. It was not an increase in 
the amount or quality of the labour employed—that was compara- 
tively inappreciable. It was an increase in the assistance given to 
labour by capital and by ability. 

I need not weary the reader by going into further details. It is 
enough to point out to him that, at the period we are now consider- 
ing, the products of agriculture were double what they had been 
fifty or sixty years previously; the products of the hardware industry 
were nine times what they had been fifty or sixty years previously ; 
and the products of the cotton industry were fifteen times what they 
had been twenty-five years previously. These three great industries, 
which contribute a large part of the national income, may be taken 
as typical of the whole of it; and seeing that the products of these 
had increased respectively by a hundred, nine hundred, and fifteen 
hundred per cent., whilst the amount of labour had increased by 
nineteen per cent. only, it ought not to be difficult to make the 
reader realize how large a part of our national income a hundred 
years ago was not the product either of land or labour, but of 
capital and ability as distinct from both of these. 

And now let us put this in asomewhat different way. Capital, as 
we have seen, is mainly the creation of ability; and it is useful only 
when ability has control of it. But when we talk of ability we mean 
not an abstract quality, we mean men possessing that quality; just 
as when we talk of labour, what we mean is labouring men. But 
whereas when we talk of labour we mean an immense number of 
men, when we talk of ability we mean comparatively a mere hand- 
ful ; for anyone, not a cripple or an idiot, is capable of labour ; but 
the ability that assists the labourer, and lends to him new powers, 
is possessed only by a few. We may accordingly say, as a demon- 
strable and definite fact, that, of the annual products of this country 
a hundred years ago, the larger part was produced by a very small 
minority of the population. In other words: If this small minority 
had never existed, nor exerted its exceptional powers, the products 
in question would never have been produced. If Arkwright, for 
instance, or someone of equal ability, had not come to the assistance 
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of labour in cotton-spinning, the cotton industry of 1799 could have 
contributed no more to the national income than it had done 
twenty-five years previously. But the minority I speak of was not 
composed of inventors only: it comprised also the men by whom 
the inventors were assisted—men who supplied them with capital 
with which to construct and test their machinery; and all those 
others who, when the machinery had been proved successful, 
adopted it; and who, by the continued exercise of their powers 
of organization, directed the growth of the industry which the 
machinery had made possible. These men also formed part of that 
same minority. 

Socialistic writers confuse the question by saying that the entire 
income of a nation is the joint product of the entire industrial com- 
munity. The point necessary to observe is that the industrial com- 
munity is composed of two separate sections, and that the smaller 
section cannot be treated as if it were a part of the larger one. 
Socialists speak of Ability as though it were a matter of choice or 
accident whether a man became a labourer, or an organizer of labour, 
or an inventor ; just as it might be whether he became a ploughman 
or a bricklayer : whereas, in reality, all men, except cripples or idiots, 
are endowed with the capacity of labour, but only a few are endowed 
with industrial ability. Ability, in fact, is a natural monopoly, and 
the part it plays in the production of wealth is no more to be con- 
founded with the part played by labour than the part of some great 
musician, in playing some masterpiece of his own on an organ, is to 
be confounded with the part played by the man who blows the 
bellows. Anybody can be a bellows-blower ; but not anybody can 
be a Handel. 

In other words: The great mass of the industrial population of this 
country have never done anything towards increasing the production 
of the national wealth. All that increase, which has been so 
astonishing a feature of modern times, has been due to a few men, 
most of whom were the sons of labourers, but who accomplished 
their great work only by ceasing to labour, and by directing 
muscular force instead of exerting it. In stating this I am stating, 
no theoretical opinion, but a hard and dry fact of industrial history- 
Indeed, the men whose industrial ability has been most marked, and 
the results of which have been greatest, have been so far from 
being, as Socialists would have us suppose, the mere chance ex- 
ponents of ideas which were fermenting in the brains of everybody 
that they have had the greatest difficulty in recommending them 
to the most instructed of their contemporaries ; whilst the labouring 
classes, instead of sharing them, have vehemently resisted their 
application. 

Let us, however, for the sake of argument, make a concession to 
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those who take the Socialistic view. Let us concede that, in the 
production of the national income at the close of the last century, 
no ability was involved which can be distinguished from labour, or 
at any rate, from the faculties possessed by every average labourer 
Let us, in fact, adopt the preposterous supposition that labour, at the 
date in question, was the sole human agency to which the national 
income wasdue. The income of Great Britain was then, as we have 
seen, about £140,000,000, and the population was about 10,000,000. 
Of these, however, less than three millions were actually engaged in 
labour. We may take the number to have been 2,500,000. The 
proposition, therefore, which we still have to take as our starting- 
point, will be this,—that in this country at the close of the last 
century the labour of two-and-a-half million labourers produced 
annually a hundred and forty million pounds. 

And now let us compare that time with the present. If we are still 
to speak of labour as the sole producer of wealth, we shall have to 
say of a similar number of labourers that their labour produces an 
entirely different quantity—that it produces not only its hundred 
and forty millions, as formerly, but also the astonishing amount of 
more than two hundred millions in addition. Will anyone pretend 
that this is due to any additional strength which now inheres in the 
labourers, or which they have imparted to themselves? Are they 
nearly three times as large as they were a hundred years ago, or 
three times as strong, or three times as skilful? So faras skill and 
strength go there has been no advance. A workman of Nelson’s 
time, could we bring him back to life, would be just as capable of 
learning any task set him as a workman of Queen Victoria’s time. 
Manual skill then was as great as it is now. The solution of the 
problem must be obvious to every reader. It must be obvious that 
the increase is due, not to labour, but to ability. So far as the in- 
crease achieved during the last century is concerned there may in 
some minds be room for doubt, for its industrial history is familiar 
to a few only; but with regard to the present century there can 
be no doubt whatever. The principal means, at any rate, by 
which the production of wealth has been increased are known 
to all of us. We are familiar with the general history of the 
development of steam-power, and its successive application to 
manufactures, to ships, to locomotion by land: and of the men 
to whom primarily this development was due we know the names 
of the chief, and we might easily learn the names of all. And of 
every branch, or every result, of industry, of manufactures, of 
commerce, of agriculture, of the gas or the electricity that lights 
our streets, or the wires that carry our messages, the same thing 
may be said. We know that the development and the very 
existence of each of these has been due in the first place to some 
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few individuals who invented and introduced some new machine 
or process, or the use of some new material, or natural agent; and 
that it has been due in the second place to a far more numerous, but 
still a limited, body of men, who have adopted these new inventions, 
and who, whether as capitalists or managers, have, all over the 
country, directed labour to the employment of them. Nor is it enough 
to say that the increase of our national wealth has been due to this 
minority in the past, nor that to a similar minority alone can any 
further increase be looked for in the future. We must also note, 
what is equally, if not more, important, that it is by such a 
minority only that this increased production is maintained. What 
is the chief thing that the maintenance of any established business 
depends on? Management. What is the next thing? Manage- 
ment. What is the next thing? Management. The ability 
requisite need not be always of a very high or rare order; but, 
as every manufacturer must know, as every director of every 
Company must know, ability of any degree—any faculty in one 
man of directing the labour of others to the best advantage—is 
not to be had for the asking. It has to be looked for: and it is 
not easy to find. In other words: Ability of all degrees is a 
natural monopoly. It is the exclusive possession of a minority, 
and on the energy and the action of this minority by far the larger 
part of our national income depends. 

It must be remembered, however, that, when we are assigning 
this high position to Ability, we are doing so with reference to the 
production of wealth only. No superiority in any other respect is 
claimed for those who possess it. Many of these have no other 
superiority. Many a man to whom much of the wealth of this 
country is due, and without whose ability thousands of his fellow- 
creatures would be starving, may be coarse in morals, vulgar in 
manner, limited in education. That, however, is no concern of 
ours. All that concerns the nation at large to recognize is that 
these men—these possessors of industrial ability—are the actual 
producers of the larger part of that wealth, from which alone any 
increase in the wages of labour can come; and that it is solely 
from their continued energy that any further increases in that 
wealth can ever be looked for in the future. In other words: 
The only hope Labour can possibly entertain of any increasing 
share of the material good things of life is a hope of an increas- 
ing share in the increase which has been caused, and which may 
hereafter be caused, by Ability. 

W. H. Mattock. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE AS PART OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION.* 


I po not propose to treat the subject of this lecture dogmatically. 
My intention rather is to set before you the conditions of an 
exceedingly difficult problem, and to make, with diffidence, a few 
suggestions as to the manner in which I myself think that the 
problem should be dealt with. I hope that I may thus furnish 
matter for thought and discussion to an audience eminently 
qualified to form a judgment on what concerns the art of teaching. 

The subject of my lecture is “The Study of English Language 
and Literature as part of a Liberal Education,” and by this I mean, 
not simply professorial instruction in the English language and 
literature to classes or individuals, but a school for teaching and 
examination, subject to regulations as clear and precise as those 
governing the schools in our different universities of Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, Law, and History, which are at present 
recognized as forming part of a liberal education. But before pro- 
ceeding to my main subject I must detain you for a few minutes 
with the consideration of a preliminary question, because, as you 
will see, a definition of this preliminary point is necessary to my 
argument. What do we mean by the phrase “liberal education ” ? 
How has our present system of liberal education been formed ? The 
question is not without obscurity ; but I think that the answer to it is 
something of this kind. The words “liberal education” are derived 
from the septem artes liberales, the seven liberal arts or sciences, 
which, according to the schoolmen, embraced the whole circle of 
human knowledge. This classification was, I think, introduced 
into the Latin language in the first century before Christ, by 
Varro, the antiquary, and Varro himself, no doubt, derived it 
from the Greeks of Alexandria. After the overthrow of Pagan cul- 
ture by the barbarians, the existing system of Graeco-Roman educa- 
tion survived, as we find from Cassiodorus, in the Christian schools; 
and in time came to be regarded by the schoolmen as the curriculum 
through which the scholar must pass before proceeding to the study 
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of the highest of all sciences, theology. The seven arts or sciences 
were grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy (or, 

as it was then called, astrology), and music. The first three made 
up the course called, by the schoolmen, triviwm: the last four 
constituted the quadriviuwm. 

Here, then, was the germ of our system of liberal education. 
Assuming the truth of what was taught in these sciences, and 
assuming that the method of instruction was really scientific, it is 
plain that there were advantages in the course of education pursued 
by the schoolmen. It was simple, it was complete, it was logical. 
Unfortunately, neither of the assumptions on which it was founded 
was altogether sound. The revival of learning forced men to revise 
their entire conception of art and science; the discoveries of 
Copernicus and Columbus gave rise to new ideas respecting the 
heavens and the earth ; the Reformation in England revolutionized 
the relations between theology and the other sciences. Finally, 
the methods of scientific reasoning introduced by Bacon on the 
one hand, and by Descartes on the other, brought discredit on the 
logical methods employed by the schoolmen. Hence the system of 
education founded on the regular procession of the seven sciences 
fell gradually into decay. It may, I think, be confidently asserted 
that, by the middle of the eighteenth century, the ancient course of 
mental discipline, followed by the Greeks and Latins, and con- 
verted to the use of the Christian Church, had disappeared from the 
curriculum of the English Universities. 

But though the connection between the secular sciences and 
theology was thus severed, the sciences themselves were retained as 
the basis of instruction in the University schools. The study of 
Latin grammar, which was found necessary by the schoolmen 
because Latin was the language of the Church, was pursued after 
the Reformation, in combination with Greek grammar, because 
these languages were now seen to furnish the keys to the culture 
and criticism of the antique world. Logic and rhetoric, which had 
been taught by the schoolmen mainly for the purpose of theological 
disputation, were found to be useful instruments for training the 
mind in mental and moral philosophy. Hence these two sciences, 
together with grammar, became the foundation of the school of 
Litere Humaniores at Oxford, and to some extent of the Classical 
Tripos at Cambridge. On the other hand, arithmetic, geometry, and 
astronomy remained as the nucleus of instruction in the mathe- 
matical schools of both Universities. Hence arose that two-fold 
system of classical and mathematical training which for so long 
formed the ideal of liberal education in the English mind. 

About the middle of the present century, men began to think 
that the base of liberal education was too narrow. In 1851 the 
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University of Cambridge added a school of Natural Science, adinit- 
ting to a degree in Arts; the University of Oxford followed the 
example in 1853. Oxford in the same year established a school of 
Law and Modern History, which in 1872 was divided into two 
separate schools, one of Law and one of History, each admitting to 
the degree in Arts. At Cambridge final examinations, admitting 
to the Arts degree, were established: in 1858 in Law, in 1875 in 
Modern History. Schools of the same kind in Oriental Languages 
were instituted : in 1878 at Cambridge, and in 1887 at Oxford. Now, 
throughout this long and gradual development, I think, it may be 
observed that each school, before it has established its footing 
within the sacred circle of the Liberal Arts, has had to satisfy two 
requirements: that is to say, it has had to show, first, that it was 
likely to prove useful for the purposes of mental discipline; and, 
next, that its subject matter was capable of being scientifically taught. 

The English Language and Literature has not yet obtained an 
entrance into our established system of liberal education. For 
though, in many of our younger universities and university 
colleges, professorial chairs and courses of instruction in this 
subject have been instituted—and I know that University College, 
Liverpool, has set a shining example, both in its English Chair 
and in the person of its distinguished occupant—yet, until Oxford 
and Cambridge have opened their gates, I think it will be generally 
admitted that the battle on behalf of English, as part of liberal 
education, has not been won. Now the gates of these two great 
Universities still remain closed. It is true that English as a sub- 
head is included in the Medieval and Modern Language Tripos 
at the University of Cambridge; but anyone who looks at the 
examination papers in this school will see that what is dealt with 
is English language,’and not English literature. A vigorous 
attempt has recently been made to originate a separate school of 
English Language and Literature in the University of Oxford ; but 
I believe I am correct in saying that the Hebdomadal Council of 
that University has decided that to establish such a school would 
at present be inexpedient. 

Now, I fear that I shall surprise, and probably disappoint, many 
of my hearers, when I say, that I am very far from regretting this 
decision of the authorities of the great University of which I 
have the honour to be amember. I hasten, therefore, to assure all 
who may be so affected, that I look forward with confidence to the 
time when a school of English Language and Literature shall 
be a recognized part of English liberal education. But at the same 
time I hold that, if such a school be started prematurely—that is to 
say, before we are sure that what is taught in it will be really useful 
as training for the mind, or that the methods of instruction 
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employed in it will be really scientific—mischief will be done, not 
only to the study of English Language and Literature, but to the 
system of liberal education as a whole, because many minds may 
be perilously diverted from other courses of study which experience 
has shown to be profitable. I doubt whether the question has yet 
emerged from its nebulous stage, and whether we have frankly 
faced all the difficulties arising from the vague notions of the 
public at large, from the objections to the proposed school enter- 
tained by the teachers of other branches of science, and from the 
complicated nature of the study itself. And I would, therefore, ask 
you, in the first place, to get a clear view of these difficulties, before 
we proceed to consider the way in which the difficulties may be 
overcome. 

As regards the popular view of the subject, there is one objec- 
tion which is frequently advanced to the establishment of a 
school of English Language and Literature, namely, that such a 
school would not be useful. A very large number of people seem 
to hold the opinion about English that Dogberry held about 
reading and writing: they think that it comes by nature. They 
are anxious that their children should be taught French ani 
German, because the knowledge of these languages will be of 
advantage to them socially, politically, commercially: but they 
fancy that instruction given them in their own language is so much 
waste of time. On this point my own official experience enables 
me to speak with some authority, as my duties give me the oppor- 
tunity of observing the performance in examinations of thousands of 
boys from our public schools, of hundreds of University men, and of 
others who have received what is called a liberal education. And I 
speak with moderation when I say that not only the faculty of ex- 
pressing in English a train of ideas on any subject in a lucid and 
forcible manner, but even the simple art of writing a number of con- 
secutive sentences without some grammatical error, are accomplish- 
ments, less common among the youth of this country than they 
ought to be. For if a man is to rise to any position of eminence in 
the Army, the Navy, or the Civil Service, nothing is more necessary 
for him than skill sufficient to write a terse despatch, an exhaustive 
report, or a clearly reasoned memorandum. And I need hardly 
insist before such an audience that he will be the better equipped 
for such tasks, if he is familiar with the vocabulary of Shakespeare 
and Milton, and understands the principle on which an Addison, 
a Johnson, or a Macaulay, is accustomed to frame his sentences and 
paragraphs. Meeting, therefore, these objectors on their own ground 
of mere commercial utility, I think we may decide that it is desir- 


able that the study of English language and literature should form 
part of a liberal education. 
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But there are others who object to the establishment of a school 
of English Language and Literature from what I may call the aca- 
demic point of view. While they allow that the study of the subject 
is useful in the highest sense of the word,—that is, as providing food 
for the mind and the ‘imagination —they contend that English 
Literature, at least, cannot be scientifically taught. Thus, when, 
some few years ago, the establishment of a school of English Litera- 
ture was advocated in The Times by a writer signing himself 
“ Lecturer,” this reply was made by the late Professor Freeman: 
“There are many things fit for a man’s personal study which are 
not fit for university examinations. One of these is ‘ literature’ in 
the ‘Lecturer’s’ sense. The correspondent tells us that it ‘cultivates 
the taste, educates the sympathies, and enlarges the mind.’ Excellent 
results, against which no one hasa word tosay. Only we cannot ex- 
amine in tastes and sympathies. Theexaminer inany branch of know- 
ledge must stick to the duller range of technical and positive in- 
formation.” Now, if it were seriously proposed that a school of 
English Language and Literature should mainly concern itself with 
questions of taste and sympathy, I should admit Professor Freeman’s 
argument to be conclusive. For such a purpose at any rate it would 
be true that “de gustibus non est disputandum.” Nay: I myself 
a:n strongly of opinion that the less criticism occupies itself with the 
analysis of taste and feeling, the better will it be for criticism and 
taste. But I cannot conceive that any sensible advocate of a school 
of English Literature ever entertained such notions as the Professor 
imagined. Hence I should prefer to put forward in a different, and, 
as it seems to me, a much more formidable, shape the academic ob- 
jection that may be urged against the introduction of this school 
into the university system. 

You will observe that the subject of my lecture is not the study of 
the English Language alone, or of the English Literature alone, but of 
the English Language and Literature together. And yet the ten- 
dency of things is such that, wherever this study is at all system- 
atically cultivated, each branch of the subject is pursued separately, 
as if one necessarily excluded the other. Thus the study of the 
English Language comes in practice to mean the study of English 
philology; and, from Professor Freeman’s point of view, this is quite 
just, because the subject thus viewed is at least capable of scien- 
tific treatment. There are some lovers of English Literature who 
altogether deprecate the study of philology. I do not share their 
opinion. I think, on the contrary, that those who study our litera- 
ture scientifically can no more dispense with the study of the 
language in its early stages, than the scholar who seeks to master 
the thought and style of the great writers of Greece and Rome can 
dispense with the study of Latin and Greek grammar. Mr. Churton 
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Collins, who has done such excellent service in the discussion of 
this question, thinks that philology is to literature merely what the 
key is to the jewel-casket. But it is something more. Philology 
is the science of language, and language is the instrument for the 
expression of thought; nay: language is as much the abode of 
thought as the body is the seat and habitation of the soul. Many of 
the grammatical forms employed by our greatest writers are of high 
antiquity. The structure of sentences, and the harmony of verse, 
in writers like Shakespeare and Milton can often only be explained 
by reference to the work of those early writers, who were lisping in 
numbers at the time when our language began to emerge from Anglo- 
Saxon into what is called Middle English. 

Philology, therefore, in my opinion, is an essential factor in the 
study of English ; but it has a certain danger in it : it has a tendency 
to become too absorbing. That sometimes happens to the philo- 
logist which befalls explorers of another kind. Perhaps some of 
you have been acquainted with a man who has been possessed with 
the passion of wandering among the tribes of the desert, and you 
know how rare it is for one who has accustomed himself to this 
kind of life to return to the ways of civilized society. A like 
fascination often seizes on the student who finds himself in the 
solitudes occupied by the writers of Early English. Sick of the 
frivolities of modern thought and language, he seems to regain a 
sense of freshness and freedom in the company of these primitive 
pioneers in the arts of expression. Questions of dialect, of grammar, 
of rhythm, of pronunciation—all interesting, all deserving of inves- 
tigation—crowd upon him. He gives himself up to the study of these 
antediluvian authors. Their modes of thought and diction become 
a second nature to him; and not seldom the man who has mastered 
the peculiarities of Ormin and Layamon, of Robert of Brunne and 
Robert of Gloucester, prefers them to the perfections of Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

Now, if English philology be pursued with such passion as this, 
the plea that the literature of England is as worthy as that of 
Greece or Rome to be the subject of liberal study must fall to the 
ground. A school of English Language and Literature, in which 
philology should be the predominating feature, would be a school— 
not for the encouragement of culture, but—for the endowment of 
specialists. 

If, on the other hand, you put philology into a subordinate place, 
and give your main attention to the great masters of expression in 
English, you are met by a difficulty of another kind. What is it 
exactly that you propose to teach? You may teach something 
positive, definite, and intellectually valuable, about the growth of 
our language; but what kind of scientific instruction about our 
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literature would be given in such aschool as it has been proposed to 
establish? I imagine that, practically, the curriculum would resolve 
itself into the study of particular authors and specified books. The 
student would at one time be directed to the plays of Shakespeare, 
at another time to “Paradise Lost,” and again to the satires of 
Dryden and Pope, and so on. He would get up all that is to be 
known about the lives of these poets; he would make himself 
acquainted with the dates of their different works; he would be 
able to furnish analyses of what he had been directed to read. 
But does anyone pretend that such a course would provide 
materials for a school equivalent in intellectual value to the great 
schools now existing in our universities? And yet if you attempt 
at present to go beyond the study of the text of particular authors, 
and to make English literature, like Greek and Latin literature, a 
school for the systematic training of taste, you are at once exposed to 
acheck. We are not agreed among ourselves on the principles upon 
which even our great poets should be judged. There are, I believe, 
still critics who are unable to admit that Pope was a poet. We 
are not agreed on the question which among our great authors are 
entitled to the highest rank. For example, I open the Calendar of 
one of our University Colleges, and I find a distinguished Professor 
announcing the following course of lectures: “ The Six Great Poets 
of England: Their Lives and Works.” Now, who are the Six Great 
Poets of England? The Professor answers: “Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton”: so far, no doubt, there has always been 
something like a conventional agreement ; but then as to the other 
two? They are—Dryden, and Wordsworth. But, as every reader of 
Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets” knows, Johnson had much difficulty 
in deciding the question of superiority between Pope and Dryden; 
while Joseph Warton, a very accomplished critic, gave the preference 
to Pope. It is certain also that there are a very large number of 
readers who could maintain, with a good show of argument, that 
Byron was, at least, as great a poet as Wordsworth. Yet the Professor 
announces his classification as confidently as if it represented a fact no 
less certain than the date of the Battle of Waterloo. Nothing, indeed, 
can be plainer than that in matters of literary taste, as distinct 
from matters of literary fact, we are in the hands of individual 
teachers; and there would be this great danger in establishing a 
school of English Language and Literature, in which literature 
should predominate, that it would increase the Babel of critical 
opinion. 

And now that I have laid before you what I conceive to be 
the difficulties in the way of the systematic study of English,— 
difficulties arising partly out of the excessive claims advanced 
on behalf of the science of philology, and partly out of the un- 
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scientific character of our literary criticism,—let me make a few 
suggestions to you in conclusion as to the way in which these 
difficulties may be overcome. In the first place, I see no reason 
whatever why the English Language and Literature should not be 
studied in the same liberal and scientific manner as we study the 
language and literature of Greece or Rome—that is to say, by 
studying the language in the literature : in other words, in the great 
classical authors of our language. Practically speaking, and putting 
aside party prejudices, of which there are too many in the literary 
world, we are all agreed who our classical authors are. And if we 
wish to give really liberal instruction in English, we ought to take 
the student to the English language—not as if it were a corpus 
mortuwm for the scalpel of the philologist, but—as @ living stream, to 
be followed through the metrical writings of Chaucer and Spenser, 
of Shakespeare and Milton, of Dryden and Pope, of Byron and 
Tennyson; and through the prose writings of Bacon and Cowley, 
of Dryden and Addison, of Johnson and Macaulay. Why may 
not the principles of our grammar and prosody be as clearly taught 
from the works of authors like these as the rules of Greek and 
Latin composition from Homer and Sophocles and Thucydides, or 
from Virgil and Cicero? And why should not the principle 
of criticism be applied, to the language of all of them, which has 
been so admirably applied to the language of Shakespeare by Dr. 
Abbott in his Shakespearian Grammar ? 

In the second place, assuming that we are agreed upon the texts 
of the great authors of our literature which ought to form the 
basis of instruction, I would have these studied historically. I 
think I shall have with me your distinguished President, who has 
done so much for the illustration of Latin scholarship, when I say 
that, before a teacher can impart scientific instruction in any 
literature, he must have a thorough comprehension of that litera- 
ture as a whole—in other words, he must understand its history. 
It is not enough to study the thought and language of individual 
authors in themselves: you must know in what way each author 
is related to his own epoch and to his predecessors, and what were 
the general causes which operated upon his imagination. Now, I 
speak with absolute confidence when I say, that at present there is 
no work on English Literature in the English Language giving in- 
formation of this kind. There are excellent histories of Greek 
Literature, of Latin Literature, even of French and Italian Litera- 
tures; but the English mind is so averse from generalization, that 
the solitary attempt to trace the course of our own literature by an 
English hand is Thomas Warton’s fragment of the “ History of 
English Poetry.” The first step towards the establishment of such 
a school as we have been considering to-night ought to be the 
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completion of Warton’s noble undertaking upon more scientific 
principles and in a simpler form. 

But here, I have no doubt, someone will say, “ What is the mean- 
ing of the course of English literature, and how can it be scientifically 
studied?” And this is a question which is deserving of the very 
fullest consideration, both in itself, and also because it illustrates 
what I have already said on the difficulty of studying scientifically 
a subject on the first principles of which we are not all agreed. 
For there is an influential school of criticism in England—I will 
call it the Teutonic school—which teaches that, before you can 
understand the history of English literature, you must under- 
stand the history of Anglo-Saxon literature. This opinion has 
been recently expressed in a very interesting and valuable work, 
which doubtless many of you have read, by Mr. Stopford Brooke, on 
“The History of Early English Literature.” Mr. Brooke says in his 
preface: “This book is the history of the beginnings of English 
poetry. . . . Here in the two hundred years between 670 
and 870 the roots of English poetry, the roots of that vast over- 
shadowing tree are set: and here its first branches clothed them- 
selves with leaves.” Now, I venture, with great respect, to traverse 
this opinion in the directest possible manner. I hold that it is 
untrue, and that it can be shown to be untrue. Because all the 
evidence, which the Teutonic school of criticism furnishes, shows 
that in all Anglo-Saxon poetry of a high order, such as the poetry 
of Cedmon and Cynwulf, between the years 670 and 870, the 
prevailing spirit is that of oral minstrelsy. Now, the spirit of 
oral minstrelsy had utterly decayed before the Norman Con- 
quest; and in the English literature, properly so called, which 
arose after the Norman Conquest the fountains of inspiration are 
different in kind. I hold that English literature begins with the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., because our first great 
writers in verse and prose, Chaucer and Wycliffe, then make their 
appearance, writing in a language which is fairly intelligible to the 
Englishmen of our own day. 

Nevertheless, I fully admit that, to arrive at the beginning of 
the history of English Literature, you must ascend considerably 
higher up the stream of time. You cannot read—and I hope 
many of my audience have read—Chaucer, without perceiving 
what a large amount of his thought has been derived from sources 
of literature and learning which were in existence long before his 
own age ; and also what strange anomalies of thought are produced 
by the blending of his own stream of fancy and feeling with the 
tide of this remote source of inspiration, whatever it may be. Now 
I am going to ask you to consider two or three examples of these 
composite ideas in Chaucer, because nothing will serve better to 
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show the kind of scientific problems with which a school of 
English Literature would have to deal, and the manner in which 
the historic method ought to be applied to them. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena which the student of 
Chaucer has to face is the mixture in him of Teutonic ideas with 
ideas derived from Greek and Roman sources. This is very well ex- 
emplified in the “ Knight’s Tale,” told, as you will remember, during 
the pilgrimage to Canterbury. Here is a story, adapted, of course, 
from Boccaccio, but originally taken more or less from Greek 
mythology, mentioning the Roman gods and goddesses, and full 
of details borrowed from the Latin writers Statius and Boethius. 
On the other hand, the whole treatment of the story is Teutonic. 
The Greek hero, Theseus, becomes a Frankish Duke: he has his 
“baronage” and his “ Parliament”: his knights fight in the lists 
after the most approved fashion of medieval chivalry: and Chaucer’s 
style is absolutely opposed in spirit and character to that of the 
Latin authors whom he nevertheless imitates.* Now, why is all this? 
It is no sufficient answer to say vaguely that Chaucer was writing 
on a Greek subject in a German spirit, because what you have to 
explain is the complete fusion in him of opposite ideas. If you 
look for an explanation in Warton, you find only two long and 
very interesting “Dissertations ”—one on the origin of chivalrous 
romance ; and the other on the revival of learning in Europe ;—but 
neither of these dissertations throws any light on the history of 
Chaucer’s thought. The true solution of the problem is to be found 
in the medieval system of education to which I have before 
alluded, a system which, while utterly opposed to the spirit of classic 
poetry, retained many of the great Latin authors as school books, 
whereby the conceptions of the barbarous races, whom the Latin 
Church instructed, were blended with the conceptions of the books 
that they read by a kind of spiritual alchemy. If we would 
understand the spirit of infant European literature in any country, 
whether Italy, Spain, France, or England, we must first appreciate 
the influence of the Latin Church, as the link between Greek culture 
and Gothic barbarism. 

Another extremely remarkable feature in the poetry of Chaucer 
is its mixture of romance and history. For example, the “ Man of 
Law’s” tale, another of those told during the pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury, relates the adventures of an unfortunate lady named Cus- 
tance, or Constance, who, it appears, was the daughter of a certain 
Emperor reigning in Rome—though we know that no Emperor 
reigned in Rome at the apparent date of the story—and, strange to 
say, was married to a Sultan of Syria: who, for her love, went the 


* This peculiarity is even more, marked in Boceaccio’s Teseide than in the 
Knight’s Tale, because the details in the former are much fuller. 
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unprecedented length of abandoning the religion of Mahomet! As 
if this audacious treatment of history was not enough, we are told 
that Constance, after the Sultan, her husband, had been murdered 
by his mother, a fanatical Mahommedan, was sent adrift on the 
sea, and was married a second time to Alla, King of Northumber- 
land, to whom she bore a son, called Maurice, who afterwards 
succeeded his grandfather as Emperor of Rome! The curious 
thing is, that Chaucer evidently supposes himself to be recording 
historical facts; and it is surely a most necessary and interesting 
question how he, who was so thoroughly versed in all the learning 
of his age, should have been so completely ignorant of the course 
of history. Yet the only light which Warton vouchsafes us is, that 
Chaucer got his story from the collection of tales called “ Gesta 
Romanorum,” and from the “Historical Mirror” of Vincent of 
Beauvais ; and we are still left to wonder whence these works derived 
their historical authority. Students of modern literature are apt 
to think of the Dark Ages as a region of impenetrable Night, lying 
between ourselves and the thoughts of Antiquity, in which it is 
vain to look for the rise of medizval legend. It is not so. Dimly 
but certainly the course of the stream of Learning can be dis- 
cerned. The historical ignorance of the Middle Ages has a long 
pedigree. You can trace it to the decline of history, as a philo- 
sophical study, in the decay of Latin literature. You can watch 
the histories of Thucydides and Xenophon, of Livy and Tacitus, 
giving way, through the influence of Christian writers, who desired 
to discredit the records of Pagan culture, before the meagre 
chronicles of the chief events of the World, written by Eusebius 
and Jerome and Orosius. On the other hand, you can observe, 
in succeeding centuries, the rise of a race of literary forgers, who 
sought to please the taste for the marvellous by narratives of 
ancient and legendary events, supposed to be written by eye- 
witnesses. From a union of these forged narratives with the 
ecclesiastical abstracts of the world’s history arose the quasi- 
historic chronicles of the Middle Ages: “The Story of Troy,” by 
Guido de Colonna; “The History of the Britons,” by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth ; “The History of Charlemagne,” “The Romance of 
Alexander the Great;” to which may be added the collection of 
short tales (many of them derived from Oriental sources) for the 
purposes of moral instruction, which has been already alluded to 
under the title of “Gesta Romanorum.” There was no sudden 
break between the life of the ancient and the life of the modern 
world, as seems to be implied in the phrase “ Dark Ages”; but a 
long period of decay, and an equally long period of reconstruction, 
from which rose a kind of dim intellectual atmosphere, confound- 
ing fact and fiction, and vaguely discovering to the barbarous 
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imagination the outlines of objects in the past, without proportion 
and without perspective. 

At the risk of wearying you, I will cite one other still more 
curious characteristic of Chaucer's poetry, namely, the fusion in it 
of mythological, philosophical, and theological ideas. In the 
Prologue to the “Man of Law’s Tale,” Chaucer enumerates his 
different writings, and among these, he says, “ he made the seintes 
legend of Cupide”; or, as we should say, “he made the legend of 
Cupid’s saints.” He is alluding to his poem called, “The Legend 
of Good Women,” which he intended to be a collection of stories 
of women who had endured suffering on account of love. Almost 
all the instances which Chaucer selected for treatment were taken 
from Ovid’s “ Epistole Heroidum”; and you will therefore observe, 
in the first place, that Cupid’s Heroines, as they are termed 
by Ovid, are converted by Chaucer into Cupid’s Saints. But 
why the saints of Cupid, who is the last of the heathen deities 
with whom we ourselves naturally associate ideas of sanctity? We 
are accustomed to think of Cupid simply as the deity in Pagan 
mythology who presided over love, and in this shape he is 
represented by the later English poets. You remember the beauti- 
ful lines in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream”: 


‘* That very time I saw,—but thou could’st not— 
Flying between the pale moon and the earth, 
Cupid, all armed : a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal thronéd by the west, 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts.” 


Here you see that Shakespeare describes Cupid in the purely 
fanciful and decorative style suitable to the ideas with which men 
had become familiar since the revival of classical literature, 
Chaucer, on the other hand, invests him with a kind of religious 
sentiment, somewhat in the same way that Dante speaks of him in 
his “ Vita Nuova.” Nor is there a suspicion of profanity in the 
expression, “ Cupid’s saints,” any more than when we find Chaucer, 
or one of Chaucer’s imitators, saying in another poem : 

“The God of Love, ah, denedicite ! 
How mighty and how great a lord is he!” 
where he uses with regard to Love an exclamation common in the 
Middle Ages, and taken from the words of Christian invocation at 
the beginning of the Latin version of the song of the Three Children. 
In order to understand the full meaning of Chaucer’s expression, 
we have to mount the stream of classical literature, and to trace 
the vast influence exerted over thought by the Greek philosopher 
Plato. Plato, you know, was the first to allegorize, in his “Phdrus” 
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answering to the Latin Cupid, he figured the passion of the mind or 
soul, whereby it ascends from the knowledge of objects of sense to 
the knowledge of things unseen and eternal. The later philosophers 
of Plato’s school continued his methods of allegory, and extended his 
philosophical principles so far as to make Love the primal cause of 
Being in the Universe. In this guise Love appears in the famous 
story of “ Cupid and Psyche,” written by the Platonic philosopher 
Apuleius, and in the no less famous treatise of the Platonist 
Boethius, “De Consolatione Philosophiz,” which was one of the 
favourite school books in the Middle Ages. Thus the idea of Love 
became philosophical. Next the stream of Platonic philosophy 
mingled with the stream of theology. This union is first found in 
the writings ascribed in the Middle Ages to Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, author of the “Mystical Theology,” a work which, centuries 
later, led Saint Bonaventura to compose “The Itinerary of the Soul 
to God,” from which, again, Dante derived so much of the feeling 
that pervades his “Vita Nuova” and “Paradiso.” Love in the hands 
of Dante has become, we see, not only philosophical, but mystical 
and religious. Finally, from this sphere, half-philosophical, half- 
theological, Love migrated into poetry. The allegorical genius of 
theology, blending with the native love poetry of the Arabs, and 
with the spirit of chivalry, produced the metaphysical love poetry 
of the Troubadours, who are the poetical ancestors of Petrarch, and 
of the French poets from whom Chaucer drew his ideas of Cupid. 
In a later age, after the revival of letters, this strange compound of 
inythology, philosophy, theology, and Oriental poetry, was resolved 
into its simple elements; and, when Shakespeare paid his famous 
compliment to Queen Elizabeth, Cupid had been restored to the 
place which he naturally occupies in Greek and Latin literature. 
These are the kind of problems which confront the student, not 
only in Chaucer, but throughout English literature, at least as far 
as Shakespeare and Milton. To unlock them you must use the key 
of history. If you assume, as the Teutonic school of criticism 
assume, that English literature can be studied, like Greek literature, 
as the organic growth of the Anglo-Saxon mind, these problems 
must remain unsolved. You can no more connect the art of Chaucer 
or Shakespeare with Anglo-Saxon poetry, than you can explain the 
style of Salisbury Cathedral from the principles” of ‘Anglo-Saxon 
architecture. English literature, after the Norman Conquest, is in- 
separably united with Continental literature; and the development 
of Continental literature can only be explained, on the one side, by 
the decline of Latin letters, and, on the other, by the rise of the 
Christian Church. To study English Literature, apart from these 
two elementary factors, would be as idle as to study the history of 
Gothic architecture without reference to the architecture of Rome, 
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or the history of Italian painting independently of its connection 
with the art of Constantinople. 

Such, in my opinion, are the points at issue. I have endea- 
voured to trace the gradual manner in which our existing system 
of liberal education has formed itself. I have urged that before 
any other study be added to this system its advocates should prove 
that it is both useful and capable of being scientifically taught 
Further, as regards the admission of English language and litera- 
ture into the system, I have shown that, looking to the uncertainty 
existing, both in the public mind and in the academical mind, as to 
the scope and nature of the subject, it is doubtful whether at 
present this study can be said to fulfil either condition. But I 
have ventured to suggest a method by which the study might be 
scientifically pursued, in such a way as to render it, in Professor 
Freeman’s phrase, a fit subject for University teaching and Univer- 
sity examination. I should like to add that, in order to train the 
mind for the advanced teaching of the Universities, I should be glad 
to see the texts of our great English poets and orators studied in 
our public schools, side by side with the great orators and poets of 
Greece and Rome, on the principle so well advocated by Mr. 
Churton Collins in his little work on “The Study of English Litera- 
ture.” Whether the method of study I have indicated is capable 
of being applied as a practical principle of instruction, I must now 
leave for the consideration of you who are so well versed in the 
arts of teaching. Of this, at any rate, I am certain: that if it can 
be proved that, on these or any other similar lines, English 
Language and Literature is capable of being historically studied, 
no school will possess stronger claims to be admitted within the 
circle of the liberal sciences. It must be useful, on account of the 
flood of light which pours through our literature to animate and 
illumine the bare records of our history. It must be useful, as 
showing the slow degrees by which the ideas of men are moulded 
and modified, by individual and individual, from generation to 
generation ; and as thereby accustoming the mind of the student to 
larger and more humane ways of thinking. Not less useful will it 
be in illustrating the gradual growth of the arts of expression, and 
of the laws, which, hidden beneath the surface of things, exert an 
irresistible power in altering the structure of our language. To 
sum up in a sentence: I cannot conceive of any study which, if 
pursued under such conditions as I have supposed, is more likely 
to educate perception, to enlarge imagination, to strengthen judg- 
ment, and to refine taste. 


W. J. CouRTHOPE. 


32* 


THE EXILE OF THE MARQUISE DE FALAISEAU. 


Amon the chief “notes” of the last decades of this century is the 
perpetual analysis of “Woman”: her peculiar vocation, her proper 
place in the world, her character, her education. One writer tells 
us what she is, another what she should be, a third what she used to 
be, a fourth what she will become. Mrs. Lynn Linton draws an 
ideal picture of womanhood in the past, and contrasts it with a very 
unflattering picture of womanhood in the present. While maintain- 
ing the conservative standpoint, Sir Herbert Maxwell chivalrously 
defends his poor contemporaries from the sweeping charges brought 
against them. “Advanced” writers shake their heads over all 
women, past and present, as mere victims of injustice and oppression, 
who have never had a chance of developing the “ higher” qualities 
of human nature. They console themselves by solemnly assuring 
the world that the new conditions they are preparing for their sisters 
will “evolve” an entirely new “type,” which will, of course, be 
superior in every respect to the one-sided, stunted being of the less. 
enlightened ages. 

Meanwhile, the great majority of women do not care to be thus 
discussed, still less to meet one form of self-assertion by another. 
In this self-conscious age, which is quite enough occupied with itself, 
it is surely a more grateful task to turn to the calm teaching of 
History, and, rather than indulge in theory, to see what conclusions 
can be drawn from simple fact. History can show us not one “ type,” 
but countless “ types,” of womanhood, developed by all sorts of in- 
fluences amid every variety of circumstance. 

A century ago the great French Revolution brought over a whole 
generation of women trials of courage, of patience, and of en- 
durance, such as seldom fall to our lot in quieter times. How 
they stood the test has appeared from many memoirs of the time. 
The Vicomte de Broc, author of several works on the French 
Revolution, has lately published another of these fascinating 
records. In Dia Ans de la Vie d’une Femme pendant UV Emi- 
gration, he preserves the memory of one of these brave women, 
whose names are cherished in many French families. Far from 
claiming an exceptional place for his ancestress, he says: 
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‘Madame de Falaiseau truly belonged to that epoch, when moral strength 
proved superior to misfortune; she personifies its sentiments and character, and 
more than one family will find its history in the scattered leaves which I have 
collected.” 

In one respect Mme. de Falaiseau was not altogether typical 
of the Frenchwomen of the emigration. She belonged, it is true, 
to a noble Breton family, de Kerjean; but her mother was a 
Portuguese, de Carvalho by name, whom her father had married at 
Pondichery. He was nephew to the celebrated Dupleix, the great 
opponent of Lord Clive in India, who after a brilliant career died in 
Paris in poverty and disgrace. M. de Kerjean had followed his 
uncle to Pondichery, and served with distinction under Bussy> 
Dupleix’s brave colleague. He shared in his uncle’s good and bad 
fortunes, and after his death returned to India to retrieve his 
misadventures. He died there, leaving his wife and three children, 
who had remained in France, amid straitened circumstanccs. 
The King gave a pension to Kerjean’s widow in acknowled;:- 
ment of her husband’s services. The family dispersed. The son 
was sent to school; the eldest daughter, to her grandmother at 
Brest ; while the mother and Adelaide, the coming Marquise de 
Falaiseau, lived in a convent at Paris. Adelaide’s girlhood was not 
happy. Her mother appears to have been indolent, selfish, and cold- 
mannered, and to have passed her life in vain regrets over her former 
grandeur. The monotony of convent life was relieved only by 
occasional visits to relations “en province.” Adelaide, however, 
received what was then considered a brilliant education. She 
seems to have early had a strong sense of duty and a serious turn 
of mind. At the same time, she had the healthful buoyancy of 
many strong natures, a sound judgment, and great firmness of 
character. Her portrait gives the impression of a handsome but 
not beautiful woman, whose chief attraction must have been her 
fine eyes and an expression of great intelligence and kindness. At 
twenty-seven years of age she married a man of wealth and position, 
the Marquis de Falaiseau, who had formerly served in the Army. 
He appears to have been a man of worth as well. Himself a 
Roman Catholic, as his father had been, he came of a Huguenot 
family, a branch of which had emigrated to Holland. The mar- 
riage, in 1787, was happy. The young couple divided their time 
between two chateaux, belonging to the Marquis, situate in 
Orléanais, and Paris, where they shared in the stirring life of 
the capital. Two sons were born, one of whom died in early 
infancy. Their happiness was not immediately disturbed by the 
events which convulsed France in ’88 and ’89. It was but a short 
reprieve. In the course of the year ’90 a band of armed peasants 
came to their chateau, claiming admittance on the plea of search- 
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ing for arms, which they supposed to be kept in readiness for a 
“counter-revolution.” The Falaiseau’s were out; but her widowed 
sister, Mme. du Camper, who was living with them, behaved with 
great presence of mind. First she hid away the family plate; 
then she let the men in and conciliated them by having a table 
bountifully spread for them in the hall. This rather undignified 
proceeding gave a wholesome diversion to the “ patriots’” minds, 
till M. de Falaiseau, on his return, was able to persuade them that 
his house was not an arsenal. The family, however, was in constant 
danger while remaining at la Revandiére. Therefore, they went to 
Paris, where they found their friends in a turmoil of agitation over 
the great question of the day, whether to emigrate or not. 

This question was a true apple of discord in most families of the 
“noblesse.” It divided men and women equally brave, honourable, 
and patriotic. M. de Broce distinguishes “I’émigration de stireté,” 
which began as early as July, 1789, after the fall of the Bastille, and 
continued all through the Revolution, from “l’émigration du point 
dhonneur,” which was an answer to the Comte d’Artois’ appeal to 
the Royalists, in July, 1790, to take up arms in the King’s cause. 
“ L’émigration de stireté,” which took enormous proportions after 
the September massacres, and carried away, it is said, 200,000 
persons, Republicans as well as Royalists, bourgeois as well as 
nobles, had for its very pardonable motive the desire inherent in 
most men and women to keep their heads on their shoulders. 
“L’émigration armée fat une faute,” says M. de Broc; and this 
appears to be the almost unanimous verdict of posterity. At the 
time, however, though it was coupled with an unpatriotic alliance 
with foreign Powers, the call to arms was irresistible to thousands 
of brave men, who found it impossible to spend their days in forced 
inaction in France while their brethren were preparing (they 
thought) for an easy victory over the enemies of their King. 

M. de Falaiseau was a cool and cautious man, disposed to grave 
deliberation after the manner of his Huguenot ancestors. He was 
slow in making up his mind; but he yielded at last to the argu- 
ments of émigré friends, and determined to serve in Condé’s ill- 
fated army. He first went to Tournay, in Belgium, whither his wife 
followed him shortly afterwards, with her boy Alexis, and three 
faithful servants, notwithstanding her mother’s violent opposition. 
The French colony at Tournay were in the highest spirits— 
excepting one or two grave and far-sighted men who, like M. de 
Falaiseau, mourned over the incorrigible levity of their countrymen. 
Even the increasingly severe measures adopted against the émigrés 
were looked upon as the harmless vagaries of a Government whose 
days were counted. 

In February, 1792, M. de Falaiseau joined the army at Coblence. 
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His wife passed through Brussels, Liége, and Aix-la-Chapelle, on her 
way to Bonn, where she stayed for some time. All those places 
were centres of gay French society. She then went to Coblence, 
the headquarters of the Princes. She dined both with the Princes 
and the Elector, and frequently attended the large receptions at both 
Courts. The other evenings were spent at one another’s houses; 
Mme. de Falaiseau, in her turn, giving a little supper about once 
a week to twenty or thirty people. Her husband, meanwhile, was 
ordered to join his regiment, which was quartered in the environs. 
She afterwards went to Mayence in search of privacy and quiet, 
and there, on July 17, gave birth to a son, to whom the name 
of Charles Philippe Marie was given, the Comte d’Artois and 
the Princesse Cunégonde de Saxe being sponsors. 

Early in August the campaign, the issue of which was to dispel 
all the foolish illusions of the émigrés, began. M. de Falaiseau, like 
hundreds of other officers, appears to have served in the ranks. 
Chateaubriand, in his Mémoires d’Outretombe, gives a picturesque 
description of this extraordinary army, a description that must 
in some measure enlist the reader’s sympathy in its favour. 


‘*Une armée est ordinairement composée de soldats 4 peu prés du méme ge, de 
la méme taille, de la méme force. Bien différente était la notre, assemblage confus 
d’hommes faits, de vieillards, d’enfants. . . . Cet arriére-ban, tout ridicule 
qu'il paraissait, avait quelque chose d’honorable et de touchant, parce qu’il était 
animé de convictions sincéres; il offrait le spectacle de la vieille monarchie, et 
donnait une derniére représentation d’un monde qui passait. . . . Tout cette 
troupe pauvre, ne recevant pas un sou des princes, faisait la guerre 4 ses dépens, 
tandis que les décrets achevaient de la dépouiller, et jetaient nos femmes et nos 
méres dans les cachots.” 


M. de Falaiseau’s letters to his wife tally perfectly with this 
xecount. 

The émigré army was a mere straggling, disorganized rear-guard, 
decimated by disease in consequence of hunger, cold, and exhaust- 
ing marches over ground soaked by perpetual rains. On August 2 
they entered France, and, instead of the enthusiasm they had 
expected, found scarce anything but coldness or hostility. The 
early successes of the Prussian and the Austrian armies were followed 
by the decisive victory of the Republican army at Valmy on Sep- 
tember 20. There was no alternative but a rapid retreat, fraught 
with danger and humiliation to the unhappy émigrés. They were 
overwhelmed with angry reproaches by their allies for having misled 
them as to the true state of France. The army of the Princes was 
disbanded, some few thousands entering the Austrian service. 

The situation of the émigrés became widely different from what 
it had been before this disastrous campaign. Pity for the vanquished 
was too often extinguished by dread of the victors. One country 
after another sent them beyond its borders. In a charming article 
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in the Revue des Deua Mondes, “Un Agent Secret de l’Emigration,” | 
the Comte Melchior de Vogiié says, in noting the misfortunes of 
the Royalist party : 

‘* Si vous voulez étre juste, cherchez la caste et le parti sur les échafauds, ou l’on 
frisait son vieux métier, de mourir en souriant. . . . Cherchez dans les man- 
sardes de Londres et de Vienne, sur les routes d’Allemagne ou les poteaux indica- 
teurs disaient : ‘ Territoire interdit aux vagabonds, aux mendians et aux émigrés, 
pwrtont ot les pauvres proscrits vivaient d’humbles industries, quand ils ne 1 0u- 
raient pas de faim.” 

It often happened that the notice to quit was immediate. The 
Sovereign of a very small German State once said to an émigré, 
“Je vous donne vingt-quatre heures pour sortir de mes Etats.” 
“ Monseigneur,” was the prompt reply, “il ne me faut qu’un 
quart d’heure.” 

The Falaiseau’s were at Bonn in October of the same year (1792). 
One day, after dining with the Elector, they suddenly heard that 
all the émigrés had received orders to leave. They set off for 
Holland, going as far as Nimégue in their own travelling coach, 
and thence in a crowded boat to Rotterdam. After a three-days 
passage across the Channel, in rough weather, the horrors of 
which were enhanced by the fear of being captured by a French 
vessel or betrayed by their own captain, they arrived at Harwich, 
and went by land to London. They were enthusiastic over the 
beauty of the country and its air of prosperity, but in great dread 
of highway robbers. They were warmly received by an aunt of 
Mme. de Falaiseau and her husband, a M. and Mme. Floyer, who 
lived in a comfortable house in Portland Place. She had the 
intense happiness of meeting her sister, Mme. du Camper. 

There had been little and very uncertain communication between 
them. Letters from émigrés might become death-sentences to the 
recipients ; hence all sorts of precautions—assumed names, secret 
language, and the use of invisible ink. Mme. du Camper, a 
very brave, energetic woman, had endangered her life in her active 
endeavours te save her sister’s property. The only chance of safety 
for people of gentle birth was in the most perfect quietude. The 
black-mailing in France at that time was appalling Mme. du 
Camper repeatedly had to buy off two former servants of M. de 
Falaiseau, who threatened to denounce her for keeping furniture 
belonging to émigrés relatives. People could not stir without 
passports. Mme. du Camper actually presented herself three times 
before the red-capped, smoking, swearing, jeering members of the 
“ Revolutionary Committee,” to obtain one for going to England. 
The kindly intercession of a stranger, on a fourth and more infor- 
mal interview, was successful. 

For a brief time Mme. de Falaiseau gave herself up to happiness 
with that unreasoning reaction against sorrow which often follows 
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on the strain of intense and prolonged anxiety. This could not 
last. Stern realities had to be faced. If the family were not to 
remain penniless, steps must be taken to have their names taken 
off the fatal list of émigrés, The execution of the King, on 
January 21, 1793, somehow hastened their departure. They 
went to Abbeville, where they stayed in a large house, which the 
owner had turned into an “ hétel garni.” It is characteristic of 
those terrible times and of the French nation that the inmates all 
had assumed names, that they were of every shade of opinion, that 
this strange company met every evening for music and conversa- 
tion, and that everyone told his or her history, and that almost all 
told stories in a different sense. 

Mme. du Camper, who had accompanied them, first returned 
to Paris, where she began by getting “ certificats de résidence ” for 
5,000 francs. Her courage and activity were admirable. Pleading 
with one person, bribing another, she ran about seeking ways and 
means of obtaining M. de Falaiseau’s “ radiation.” There were two 
rival Companies who offered their good offices to the émigrés. The 
sum of 40,000 francs was the price stipulated for M. de Falaiseau’s 
“radiation.” To raise it, she was obliged to sell furniture. Mme. 
de Falaiseau came to Paris to see her mother; but, although pro- 
vided with the indispensable “certificat de résidence,” it was unsafe 
for her to remain longer than twenty-four hours. The danger to 
which he exposed himself did not deter M. de Falaiseau from 
frequent journeys to Paris. Abbeville at length became unsafe ; 
and the family went to Lille, which was soon after threatened by 
foreign troops. M. de Falaiseau determined to send his wife and 
children across the frontier, accompanied by a faithful maid, a 
“citoyenne de confiance,” as she was called in the jargon of the 
time. It was a dangerous move. Disguised in a coarse peasant 
dress, and speaking the patois of the district as well as she could, 
Mme. de Falaiseau, happily, escaped the suspicion of being an 
“emigrée,” not without frequent alarms; and, escorted by two 
trustworthy guides, the party arrived at Tournay safely. She had 
not been there long when an irrepressible desire to rejoin her 
husband overcame her. Rightly or wrongly, she fancied her 
presence would advance his interests. She again donned her 
peasant dress, secured guides, and reached Lille safely, after a very 
narrow escape of being shot by some skirmishing troops. M. de 
Falaiseau showed little appreciation of his wife’s ill-timed heroism. 
He sent her away a few days later in company of a poor old nun 
who was being persecuted for refusal to take the oath to the Con- 
stitution. This proved the least adventurous of the three journeys. 

M. de Falaiseau was obliged to leave France in October. He 
joined his family at Brussels, and earned some money by giving 
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lessons in shorthand. The approach of the victorious French army 
obliged them to fly again. The close of 1794 found them at the 
Hague, where they met a number of other émigrés, among whom 
were several old friends. By this time, it appears, they had 
little else to live on than the gradual sale of Mme. de Falaiseau’s 


jewels, which were valued by a Hague jeweller at a sum scarce ex- - 


ceeding £200. 


By far the saddest trouble of their life was the perpetual anxiety 
on account of their friends in France. The only source of infor- 
mation left to them was the official list, published every fortnight, 
of those who had perished on the scaffold. The names of those 
dearest to them did not appear. They afterwards learned that 
Mme. du Camper had very narrowly escaped the guillotine. She 
was “denounced” and put into prison, and may have owed her de- 
liverance to a romantic incident which I will relate. A M. Leger, 
whose acquaintance she had made in business transactions, had long 
displayed great and disinterested activity in her service. He now 
claimed the release of her as his wife, while letting her know that 
she might safely sign the needful papers, as he would consider them 
null and void as far as their mutual relations were concerned. She 
signed; but may have owed her liberation more to the fall of Robes- 
pierre than to this step. However, when M. Leger wished to return 
her the important document, “her gratitude and his devotion,” to 
use her own words. “ prevented her doing so.” The marriage, soon 
after, proved happy. 

The Falaiseau’s meanwhile had the prospect of soon being driven 
away from Holland as they had been from Belgium; for the French 
army was steadily advancing, and the Revolutionary party in Hol- 
land were eager for their arrival. The prospect was doubly trying 
to Mme. de Falaiseau, as she was expecting the birth of a third 
child shortly. Their slender means necessitated daily privations, 
aggravated by an unusually cold winter. Her husband found him- 
self obliged to go to England in search of employment. Still, her 
courage and nerve did not fail. An admirable letter written to her 
husband at this time—a letter almost quite free from the affec- 
tation and “ gush” of the times—gives a distinct impression of the 
writer as a good woman whose simple faith in God and deep family 
affections were the basis of a strong and fine character. One pas- 
sage must be given in her own words.— 


‘I feel strong enough to bear any situation, howsoever trying, without being 
unhappy, provided I have those I love with me, I shall feel happy in any position 
in which Providence may place me if I have my husband and children and may 
be reunited with my mother and my nearest relatives.” 


The émigrés were fast preparing toleave. The offer of some kind 
friends to take the little boys with them to England was grate- 
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fully accepted, although the separation was a terrible trial to the 
poor mother. Mme. de Falaiseau’s condition made it impossible 
for her to undertake a sea voyage. She joined her fortunes to 
those of a countrywoman, the Princesse de Berghes, whose situation 
was similar, and they determined to seek some place of safety in 
Germany. It was, however, found equally impossible for the ladies 
to cross the Zuyder Zee, which was only partly frozen. Con- 
sequently, they remained at Amsterdam. As there was far more 
danger for the men than for the women, they insisted on the 
men of the party leaving. M. de Berghes afterwards returned. 

It was with much difficulty that they found people willing to 
take in lodgers of so dangerous a character. Mme. de Falaiseau 
and her maid had to be satisfied with a damp back room, while the 
de Berghes family, with three children and four servants, occupied 
the garret of the same house. It may be mentioned that while the 
so-called patriots, who had imbued revolutionary ideas, were often 
more hostile than the French Republicans themselves, the ad- 
herents to the House of Orange showed great kindness to the 
émigrés. 

On January 21 Mme. de Falaiseau, who had kept up bravely 
during all this terrible time for the sake of her child, gave birth to 
a girl. Her joy was great. The daughter was destined to live for 
eighty-four years. On the same day a boy was born to the de 
Berghes ; and three weeks afterwards both ladies went to church to- 
gether to render thanks, although there was some risk in appearing 
in the streets. The French army had arrived, and the Revolution 
was triumphant in Holland. “ Trees of Liberty” met the poor fugi- 
tives’ eyes on all sides, and “citizens” of both sexes, adorned with 
tricoloured ribbons, were dancing around them. 

Mme. de Falaiseau was racked with anxiety on account of her 
husband, of whom she knew nothing. The fate of the émigrés, many 
of whom had been captured and brought to prison at Amsterdam, 
wile others were in hiding in different places, hung in the balance 
for some time. The tide, however, had turned in France after the 
fall of Robespierre. Instead of the sentence of death, which was 
feared (on good grounds) by those who had borne arms against the 
Republic, all the émigrés, without distinction, were condemned to 
exile ; and Hamburg was assigned as their destination. On April 13 
a ship was specially appointed for them. Mme. de Falaiseau and 
some others begged as a favour to be sent by land. The request was 
granted, and they left on May 1. Mme de Falaiseau praises the 
courtesy and kindness which she everywhere met from the Repub- 
lican officers, 

M. de Falaiseau was still in England, where he put his two boys 
toschool. He afterwards joined his wife at Hamburg. They spent 
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the remaining years of exile there in hardship and poverty, relieved 
by their affection for each other, the kindness of friends, and the plea- 
sant social intercourse which the émigrés managed to secure amid 
the most adverse circumstances. After a day’s hard work in some 
professional, or artistic, or commercial, pursuit, the work-room, which 
had sometimes served as chapel and dining-room as well, would be 
turned into asalon. The cares of life were laid aside. Conversa- 
tion flowed; wit sparkled; and delicate, well-turned compliments 
were exchanged, much as in the old days at Versailles or Paris. 
“In the midst of privations, poverty, and distress, these women of 
the French aristocracy remained great ladies in manners, spirit, 
and heart.” Mme. de Falaiseau earned some money by colouring 
plates for Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle, and also by embroidering 
small fancy articles. A serious illness interrupted her labours and 
imperilled her life. She made her will, and desired that in case 
her children had recovered their property before other émigrés, 
a quarter of her income should be used to relieve the distress of 
those among them who were most in need, provided her children’s 
wants were amply supplied. She rallied, but never quite regained 
her health. 

Worse trials were in store for her. In 1799 her eldest boy, 
Alexis, injured his knee by a serious fall. He arrived at Hamburg 
on crutches, and serious fears were entertained of his remaining a 
cripple. The following year M. de Falaiseau took him to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, hoping that the mineral waters might benefit him. ‘The 
poor mother remained in Hamburg; she never saw her boy again. 

M. de Falaiseau left his son at Aix, and went to France to repeat 
the efforts he had made in 1796, as well as before 1793, to recover 
his Frenchman’s rights. He was recognized and imprisoned in the 
Temple, in the very same room which Louis XVI. had occupied. 
His captivity lasted three months. He was at last released on a 
kind of ticket-of-leave system, and immediately went to his son at 
Aix, whom he found in a slow decline. He took him back to 
Paris, and there, in a lonely lodging, tended only by his devoted 
father, and occasionally visited by some kind nuns, the young 
sufterer’s life ebbed slowly away. Some friends found him reading 
the Imitation. The intense spirituality of the book appears to 
have answered the boy’s aspirations, loosened his hold on earth, 
and prepared him for a willing exchange of this life for that 
beyond. He suffered patiently, and died, in faith and hope, at 
thirteen years of age, on the October 2, 1801. 

It appears that poor Mme. de Falaiseau had been detained in 
Hamburg by ill-health, for her name had been taken off the 
list of émigrés, while that of her husband had not. She alludes 
in a letter to the frightful misery which they had suffered, and it 
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was only by selling all her possessions that she could get together 
sufficient money to return to France. 

The long years of exile were ended. M. de Falaiseau recovered 
his rights in 1801. He and his, wife, however, were nearly ruined ; 
and he was glad to accept a small post under the new Government, 
and to eke out their small income by his modest salary. The severe 
lessons of adversity had not been vain in their case; nor had they 
in the cases of many others. Suffering had ennobled and refined 
the character. M. de Broce describes the general effect of the emi- 
gration on the French aristocracy.— 


‘By dint of privation they had become detached in spirit from the riches 
which they no longer possessed. They found enjoyment in trifles and were 
satisfied with little, since they had learnt to do without everything. 

‘* The stern necessities of life forced them to submit to the great law of work, 
which neither classes nor individuals can transgress with impunity. In their 
new simplicity they had acquired a moral dignity which is unknown in times 
when men bow before money and material enjoyment has taken the place of the 
pleasures of the mind and the delicate feelings of the heart.” 


Mme. de Falaiseau died in 1812, leaving a memory beloved and 
revered by her descendants.— 


‘*A woman of the eighteenth century by virtue of her charm and grace, she 
had the courage of the generation that bore exile and misery with fortitude and 
faced the scaffold without flinching. Her strength of mind was the result—not of 
stvicism, but—of those beliefs which prepare for death and comfort in life.” 


S. IL pE ZuUYLEN DE NYEVELT. 


THE NEW ERA IN LETTERS. 


Ir it should ever happen to Mr. Walter Besant, as it will happen at 
moments to the most sanguine of us, to succumb to a fit of depres- 
sion, and to doubt the result of all those good works through 
which he has laboured in the author’s behalf, he would not, I 
think, need to reflect for long before arriving at his consolation. 
Within a few hours of these words appearing in print, he will, sitting 
at dinner surrounded by the Society which has been created by his 
energy and altruism, find himself in the midst of a body of men 
and women of letters far freer and more prosperous than any 
of equal magnitude to which history can point. During the 
last fifty (nay: even twenty) years the position of the man of letters 
has been revolutionized. Old traits which were his characteristic 
have disappeared ; his very individuality has changed. His familiar 
haunts desire him in vain. We miss him on the customed Ludgate 
Hill, and the thoroughfare which Mr. Thomas Archer calls “the 
highway of letters” is chiefly given over to the scarlet traps of 
Messrs.W. H. Smith & Son. In a word, Grub Street isno more. The 
band of Rhymers take their pilgrimage to the “Cheshire Cheese” as a 
memorial, not as a fashion; and, if you overhear a scrap of conver- 
sation above the dusty green curtains at the “Cock,” the names 
you catch are those, not of poets, but, of Hawkins and Lockwood. 
You must seek the young author elsewhere. You will find him of 
an afternoon in some Mayfair drawing-room; his frock-coat well 
brushed and garnished with a gardenia, his gloves irreproachable, 
his silk hat the very glass of fashion. 

It is a great change, and one to which many things have con- 
tributed. The spread of education has, of course, had its share in 
the revolution. Everyone reads something now. Newspapers and 
periodicals are legion, and there is room for a multitude of penmen. 
Every side of life, every profession, has its organ, so that a man may 
know but one subject well, and yet be indispensable to his Editor. 
The main cause of the change, however, lies in the fact that the 
writer has learnt that he is indispensable. Two voices have taught 
him his own value—the voice of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors and the voice of the Literary Agent. It is only during 
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the last twenty years that we have come to attach a definite 
market-value to literary property. Without the aid which I have 
indicated, it would have taken the author a much longer while to 
estimate his work at its proper value. As one re-read the other 
day, in Mr. Dykes Campbell’s invaluable biography, the details of 
Coleridge’s early life, or refreshed one’s memory of Lavengro’s 
struggles in the grip of his unscrupulous publisher, one felt how far 
we have left behind all the possibilities of literary sweating. To-day 
the man of letters is a man of affairs as well. He knows to a nicety 
when his value is rising or falling in the mart; he can work out 
the exact increase in shillings per hundred words which the success 
of his last novel warrants; he can fix his price; and he can get it ; 
or, if he desire immunity from the bare business of the bargain, 
his agent can get it for him. An author, especially if he be a 
novelist, has no sooner made a hit than publishers vie with one 
another to secure him for their next season’s list. He need not 
exert himself: they will be ready with their offers; America, too, 
will be glad to double his income. The only annoyance to which 
he may possibly be subjected will be the recapitulation in the 
evening journals of the exact terms upon which he sold his copyright 
followed by a little calculation of his annual increment since the 
publication of his earliest work. Opulence has its duties to the 
public ; and notoriety is, after all, an inconsiderable disadvantage. 
Now, to regret all these changes would be not only absurd, but 


—petulant and unreasonable. It is picturesque enough to repeat 
that 


‘« The people I pity who know not the city, 

The beautiful city of Prague” ; 
but it is better to live in Corinth than in Prague; and to mourn 
over the collapse of Bohemia is sheer affectation. It is long out of 
date to complain of the absence of the picturesque, when the hair 
is worn like a Coburg loaf, and bell-skirts are blown into balloons 
by every passing breeze. No: the change into competence is a 
good one. 

Nor can much be urged with reason against the conditions which 
have brought about this change. Sharp things have been said of 
the Authors’ Society; but its most eager detractors admit the 
immense advantages which it has brought within the reach of the 
young writer, and the courage with which it has exposed the 
frauds and futilities of bogus publishing houses. As regards the 
Literary Agent : the obvious retort to his assailant is that you necd 
not employ him unless you like. There are many authors who are 
pragmatical enough to shift without him; but there are quite as 
many who are too sensitive or too otiose to conduct their own 
business satisfactorily. For these, and for the politician, the 
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sportsman, the traveller, and the rest, who are authors, and have 
no time to waste in correspondence, the agent is a valuable, an 
invaluable, ally. We can have no reasonable quarrel with the 
causes of the change in the literary man’s position; but I think 
we may have some apprehensions about its result. 

One of the most marked traits of the present generation, and 
at the same time one of the least gratifying, is the prevalence, 
the ubiquity, of the pecuniary estimate. It needed no Arthur 
Hugh Clough to tell us how needful it is to have money. To 
try to depreciate the necessity of competence would be childish 
in an age when every man’s shoulder is against his neighbour’s, and 
the struggle for existence is hot within us. Still, the snobbery 
which judges a man by the standard of his annual earnings, which 
makes his pass-book, as it were, his passport into society, is, as Hilda 
Wangel would say, “horribly ugly.” Such a criticism was intelli- 
gible, perhaps, among the inhabitants of Lombard Street and Judea; 
it is quite insufferable in the precincts of art. Happily, we have not 
yet arrived at the fulness of this possibility. Among men of letters 
there is a strong tincture of gracious Bohemianism still, and the 
successful writer is, as a rule, full of aid and encouragement of the 
struggler. 

The admission of the pecuniary estimate, however, is not without 
some ill-effect already. When authors were generally poor the 
rate of payment was not very carefully calculated. It was good to 
have anything: beggars could not be choosers. Now that the 
author is the dictator of terms, the value of the sovereign is too 
closely considered. Too much thought and too much reliance are 
bestowed upon the remuneration. In the case of tried authors this 
is only as it should be. A writer who has a record of good work to 
point to ought, without question, to benefit by that work, and by 
the reputation which it has brought him. He ought to be able to 
demand his price. It seems to me, however, that nothing can be 
more harmful or more retarding to the young author than to be 
brought continually face to face with the question of the fairness of 
his payment. Nothing is more likely to cripple the soundness of his 
work than the reflection, for example, that, howsoever well he writes, 
he will be paid but indifferently well. When once he is encouraged 
in this perpetual setting over of gains against labour, the young 
author, being human, cannot but be influenced by it. He will 
give more time and thought to the article which is more 
highly-paid ; he will talk airily about “ pot-boilers,” and run into a 
loose, irresponsible habit of work. Surely, in the realm of art, 
everything we do should be done as well as we can doit. The 
satisfaction is—not in the payment, but—in the preservation of our 
own self-esteem. When once we begin to do work which we know 
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to be bad, we are ashamed to look ourselves in the face. Moreover, 
the young author has no justification for his complaint: he is 
untried: he has to make his way and his name. When these are 
made, he will be able, and rightly, to dictate his terms ; until then 
he is serving his apprenticeship, and must be content to wait. 
There is no more exasperating spectacle than the man who cannot 
wait, who builds up books of the flimsiest material, re-collects every- 
thing he has scribbled, and tries to make a double income by a 
double publication. He is foolish for his pains, as well: he only 
tills the public with distrust, and his Editors with amusement. 
At last he finds that his eagerness to be rich has left him poor 
indeed. 

There are people who find infinite consolation in comparison. If 
the young author needs a parallel to uphold him, he may rest 
satisfied in remembering that both Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Matthew Arnold were years before they made an appreciable 
income from their pens; and yet there never was work judged 
less by the pecuniary estimate than theirs. In their day it was 
the less admirable line of literary work that chiefly flaunted its 
returns in the face of the world. That it should do so seems fair 
enough. Writers whose reputation is momentary need scarce be 
grudged such full satisfaction as they can reap in their day’s 
labour ; but the power of the pecuniary estimate ought to end 
there. The serious man of letters ought not to be a literary 
pedlar. 

There are, indeed, certain forms of literature which, one feels 
instinctively, should be especially free from the snobbery of the 
counting-house,—those, namely, of the highest kind of fiction, of 
philosophy and literary criticism, and of poetry. 

Fiction, at the present moment, is, unfortunately, of all literary 
wares, the most susceptible to the money estimate ; and there are so 
many advance-notices of the sums paid for manuscripts that people 
are beginning to order a book at the libraries simply because they 
have read in the columns of their daily paper that Messrs. Pop- 
good & Groolly have paid for it £2,000 as an advance on royalties. 
“ This,” they say, “shows it must be a good book.” 

These advance-notices, moreover, are becoming more and more 
proleptic every year. The successful novelist is, as I have said 
before, besieged by publishers’ offers, and, as a consequence, he can 
ask for his cash whenever he requires it. Large sums are pro- 
mised for a book in advance; and it is not unknown in the history 
of such contracts that the money should be paid down—not upon 
delivery of the manuscript; but—before a word of it is written. 
Then (and this is no idle supposition) the author leaves the 
publisher’s office in careless opulence, and forgets his undertaking. 
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The MS. is not delivered to time; the publisher presses; and the 
author finds himself in a corner. Either he must cancel his con- 
tract and repay; or, in the hurry of other work, he must dash off 
some indifferent matter to appease the importunate man of busi- 
ness. Sometimes the whole affair passes into the law-courts ; and 
the papers make new exposures of the ways and means of the 
literary man. Sometimes it is hushed up; the scribbled manu- 
script goes to press, and reviewers wonder why Mr. ’s work is 
degenerating so rapidly. Here we have the evils of the system 
rampant. 

Philosophy and literary criticism, on the contrary, are singularly 
free from the pecuniary estimate. We hear very little of their sales. 
It would puzzle the most diligent statistician, I fancy, to say off- 
hand how many copies of The Data of Ethics or of Essays in 
Criticism have been sold since the first publication. Perhaps 
the public cares less about purer literature, and its figures are, 
therefore, less interesting. At any rate, it is refreshing to have 
one field of production which has been betrayed “ never to the 
Philistines.” 

Of fiction, philosophy, and poetry, however, the greatest is poetry ; 
and the heavenly Muse is the one that we would most fain protect 
from the hand of desecration. There is something scarce to be 


endured in the idea of poetry submitted to the indignity of a 
pecuniary estimate, so that one should judge that, since Milton 
received £10 for Paradise Lost, and Mr. Postlethwaite £1,000 for 
Moses on Gerizim, Mr. Postlethwaite is one hundred times a better 
poet than Milton. The very idea seems a burlesque; yet——! 


The increased interest in literary property in the rough has 
moved hand-in-hand with an increase of interest in the finished 
product. The literary pedlar has been attended by the bibliophile. 
There have been book-lovers, of course, from the beginning, as 
there will be to the end; but the affection for the book as a book, 
for the mere voiceless thing of leaves and covers, has grown con- 
siderably during recent years. The collecting of first editions is no 
longer the afternoon pastime of the irresponsible man of money : 
there is scarce a yeoman in the field of letters who owns not in 
his library, as Prospero did, some few volumes which he prizes 
above his salary. 

Now, the thirst for acquiring rare editions is a very natural and 
a very humane trait ; and there are cases in which a collation of the 
first form of a book with those of its later reprints is indispensable 
to a student of letters. There is, too, a very real and intelligible 
value attaching to the early editions of great classical works, which 
have since passed into the haven of immortality. The least sym- 
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pathetic “outsider” can understand the bibliophile’s’ interest in 
such volumes as these. The number of them, however, is in- 
evitably limited, and the book-lover has to look farther afield for 
the repletion of his bookshelves. It is obvious, then, that his 
interest cannot be confined to first editions of the classics: he 
must, as it were, make a market for himself. Thus a spurious 
value has attached to books which were in the first place published 
in small editions, and have since passed out of memory,—a value, 
that is to say, near akin to that which we attribute to rare china 
or obsolete postage-stamps. It is not that the book is, as regards 
its contents, a thing of beauty or a joy even for a moment (indeed 
its pages usually remain uncut, by which neglect the market-price 
of the copy is increased): it is simply that, as regards its outward 
form, the thing of cloth and paper is a rarity, its value beginning 
and ending with its scarceness. 

This is well enough, of course. People must collect something ; 
and a book is a pleasant object to hand and eye, and a comely 
addition to the library furniture. In cases of this sort, however, 
in course of time, the criterion of value is almost invariably shifted. 
The collector himself may remain constant to his earlier estimate ; 
but the host of his friends, followers, imitators, what you will, 
encrust the original idea with their own fancies. They forget that 
the book is of value simply as a green carnation is valuable, 
because it is a thing of rarity: they attach a fictitious worth to the 
volume itself, and begin to believe that what cost fifty shillings at 
Mr. Sotheby’s must necessarily be good literature. 

A fashion of this kind can never get abroad without finding a 
crowd eager to follow it up. An opportunity for money-making 
seems to offer itself, and the chance is not likely to be missed. In 
the present case it has been seized readily and energetically 
enough ; and, owing to the persistency of its followers, the literary 
pedlar has grown to be little short of a pest. A few years ago 
poetry was bought and read by few beyond the lettered class; and 
the narrowness of its circle rendered it a somewhat costly article to 
produce. Much of the best poetry has been published at the author’s 
cost, and, it is to be feared, to his ultimate loss ; but the new craze 
for varieties in bookland opened another door to the literary pedlar : 
a very little wariness might entrap the unwise and indiscriminate 
bibliophile. Might it not be possible to publish poetry in so 
limited an edition that it became a rarity almost before it was off 
the machine? Might not a kind of false reputation be established 
upon the difficulty of procuring an author’s work, and a decent 
income upon the haggling over single copies? The idea was started, 
fulfilled, and has, it seems, succeeded. We are the daily readers of 
announcements which state that Mr. Bunthorne’s new volume of 
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poems will shortly be ready in three editions: one on Japanese 
paper, limited to five copies, at two guineas each; one on hand- 
made paper, limited to twenty copies, at a guinea; and one, demy 
8vo, cloth extra, limited to two hundred and fifty copies for 
England and seventy-five for America, at five shillings and six- 
pence; that all copies in all editions are already sold, and that a 
reprint of the cheaper edition may be expected next week. 

Now, if these announcements are genuine (and there can be no 
reason to think them otherwise), they indicate a habit of literary ped- 
lary which would be laughable if it were not undignified. Judged 
by the intrinsic merit of the contents, it may safely be said that five 
and sixpence is a sufficient, an ample, an excessive, price for Mr. 
Bunthorne’s verse as verse ; judged by the delicate manufacture of 
page and cover, it is obvious to the practical bookman that two 
guineas is an absurd fancy value to place upon Mr. Bunthorne a la 
Japanese. Judged by the standard of common sense and ex- 
perience, it is plain that the whole business is an attempt to trade 
upon the public mania for rare editions: that it is a sort of illegiti- 
mate gambling upon a reputation, a proceeding quite unworthy of a 
serious man of letters. 

Did I say “gambling upon a reputation”? There are cases 
where it is not altogether a matter of that. There are cases where 
the sole reputation of an author has been built—not upon his 
achievement, but—upon these forced, decorative sales; where the 
mention of his name connects it immediately—not with this or 
that poem, but—with an announcement in a daily paper to the effect 
that a copy of his last volume of verse, issued some six months 
ago, has recently been purchased for a ten-pound note, and that the 
same book will probably fetch twice as much within the course of 
the next fortnight. Is not the literary pedlar abroad ; and is it not 
time for public opinion to put some limit to his pedlary, if he still 
wishes to be reckoned a man of letters? If he is content to take 
rank among the clever opportunists of trade, to fall into line with 
the successfully-advertised baker, candlestick-maker, soapboiler, 
there will be none to say him nay; but when he talks and writes 
of Art for Art’s sake, and claims consideration side-by-side with 
the great names of all time, it is surely the hour to point to the 
crow’s feet under the peacock’s feathers. 

There are whispers—faint whispers, and, one would hope, un- 
true; but whispers still insistent enough not to be neglected—of an 
even subtler device than these, by which literary pedlary secures 
its income and its fame. It is said that there are poets writing to- 
day—and publishing, perhaps, to-morrow—who, when their limited 
first editions appear, will themselves buy up the greater part of the 
edition, make for themselves a corner in their own market, and 
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in their own persons double the parts of poet and retail-dealer. 
Such things may not be—it is to be hoped that such things 
never have been ;—but the credit which is given to such reports 
{and the credit is widely spread) is itself enough to prove how 
low the pedlar of literature has fallen in the estimation of his 
public. 

Whether the extreme case be fanciful or not, there can be 
no doubt about the more moderate varieties of this trade in art. 
The young writer, who, perhaps, has not always the soundest 
exainple set him by his elder brother, is far too careful of his 
royalties. To be imprudent is a stumbling-block; to close with 
the first offer that presents itself, foolishness; but to be for ever 
brooding over the incessant guinea is to open the door to indiffer- 
ent workmanship; to busy oneself actively in the sale of one’s 
own work is to relinquish the title of artist. 

Literature, even in her humblest branches, has a great and 
golden past, a record to which she should be true. The muster-roll 
of English poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth is rich with names 
which will connect themselves for ever with the memory of great 
work done in a great cause, disinterestedly, magnanimously, for the 
love of the good thing. With them the race was often to the 
weakest, the battle to the worst-equipped. The struggle was long; 
but the work lasts longer. To do good work first, and to find his 
public after—that surely should be the aim of the young poet. 
To do hurried work, work ill-digested and indifferently cared for, 
to force a public by reliance on a momentary craze, to advertise 
oneself into reputation by the record of ingenious sales,—these, 
beyond question, are objects unworthy of an artist’s consideration. 
The path to Parnassus is golden with the sheen of spring-flowers, 
not with the macadam of the hammered dollar. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE EAGLE. 


‘* Life in her creaking shoes 
Goes, and more formal grows, 
A round of calls and cues: 
Love blows as the wind blows. 
Blows! . . has 


“WELL, what do you think of them, Molly?” said Sir Duke Law- 
less to his wife, his eyes resting with some amusement on a big 
man and a little one talking to Lord Hampstead. 

“The little man is affected, gauche, and servile. The big one pic- 
turesque and superior, in a raw kind of way. He wishes to be 
rude to someone, and is disappointed because, just at the moment, 
Lord Hampstead is too polite to give him his cue. A dangerous 


person in a drawing-room, I should think; but interesting. You 
are a bold man to bring them here, Duke. Is it not awkward for 
their host ?” 

“Hampstead did it with his eyes open. Besides, there is busi- 
ness behind it—railways, mines, and all that ;—and Hampstead’s 
nephew is going to the States fortune-hunting. Do you see?” 

Lady Lawless lifted her eyebrows. “‘To what base uses are we 
come, Horatio!’ You invite me to dinner and— I'll fix things up 
right.’ That is the proper phrase, for I have heard you use it. 
Status for dollars. Isn’t it low? I know you do not mean what 
you say, Duke.” 

Sir Duke’s eyes were playing on the men with a puzzled expres- 
sion, as though trying to read the subject of their conversation ; 
and he did not reply immediately. Soon, however, he turned and 
looked down at his wife genially, and said: “ Well, that’s about it, 
I suppose. But really there is nothing unusual in this, so far as 
Mr. John Vandewaters is concerned, for in his own country he travels 
‘the parlours of the Four Hundred, and is considered ‘a very 
elegant gentleman.’ We must respect a man according to the 
place he holds in his own community. Besides, as you suggest, 
Mr. Vandewaters is interesting. I might go further, and say that he 
is a very good fellow indeed.” 

“You will be asking him down to Craigruie next,” said Lady 
Lawless, with faint irony, inquisition in her look. 
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_ “That is exactly what I mean to do, my dear, with your permis- 
sion. I hope to see him laying about among the grouse in due 
season.” 

“ My dear Duke, you are painfully Bohemian. I can remember 
when you were perfectly precise and exclusive——” 

“What an awful prig I must have been!” 

“Don’t interrupt. That was before you went a-roving in savage 
countries, and picked up all sorts of acquaintances, making friends 
with the most impossible folk. I should never be surprised to see 
you drive Shon McGann—and his wife, of course—and Pretty 
Pierre—with some other man’s wife—up to the door in a dog-cart ; 
their clothes in a saddle-bag, or something less reputable, to stay a 
month. Duke, you have lost your decorum ; you are a gipsy.” 

“T fear McGann and Pierre wouldn’t enjoy being with us as I 
should enjoy having them. You can never understand what a life 
that is out in Pierre’s country. If it weren’t for you and the bairn, 
I should be off there now. There is something of primeval man 
in me. I am never so healthy and happy, when away from you, as 
in prowling round the outposts of civilization, and living on beans 
and bear’s meat.” 

He stretched to his feet, and his wife rose with him. There was 


a fine colour on his cheek, and his eye had a pleasant fiery energy. 
His wife tapped him on the arm with her fan (she understood 
him very well, though pretending otherwise). “Duke, you are 
incorrigible. I am in daily dread of your starting off in the 
middle of the night, leaving me——” 

“ Watering your couch with your tears ?” 


“ 


and hearing nothing more from you till a cable from 
Quebec or Winnipeg tells me that you are on your way to the 
Arctic Circle with Pierre or some other heathen. But, seriously, 
where did you meet Mr. Vandewaters—Heavens, what a name!— 
and that other person? And what is the other person’s name ?” 

“The other person carries the contradictory name of Stephen 
Pride.” 

“ Why does he continually finger his face, and show his emotions 
so? He assents to everything said to him by an appreciative 
exercise of his features.” 

“ My dear, you ask a great and solemn question. Let me intro- 
duce the young man, that you may get your answer at the fountain 
head.” 

“ Wait a moment, Duke. Sit down and tell me when and where 
you met these men, and why you have continued the acquaintance.” 

“Molly,” he said, obeying her, “you are a terrible inquisitor, and 
the privacy of one’s chamber were the kinder place to call one to 
account. But I bend to your implacability. . . . Mr. Vande- 
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waters, like myself, has a taste for roving, though our aims are not 
identical. He has a fine faculty for uniting business and pleasure. 
He is not a thorough sportsman—there is always a certain amount 
of enthusiasm, even in the unrewarded patience of the true hunter ; 
—but he sufficeth. Well, Mr. Vandewaters had been hunting in 
the far north, and looking after a promising mine at the same 
time. He was on his way south at one angle, I at another angle, 
bound for the same point. Shon McGann was with me; Pierre 
with Vandewaters. McGann left me, at a certain point, to join his 
wife at a Barracks of the Riders of the Plains. I had about a 
hundred miles to travel alone. Well, I got along the first fifty all 
right. Then came trouble. In a bad place of the hills I fell and 
broke an ankle bone. I had an Esquimaux dog of the right sort 
‘vith me. I wrote a line on a bit of birch bark, tied it round his 
neck, and started him away, trusting my luck that he would pull 
up somewhere. He did. He ran into Vandewaters’ camp that 
evening. Vandewaters and Pierre started away at once. They 
had dogs, and reached me soon. It was the first time I had seen 
Pierre for years. They fixed me up, and we started south. And 
that’s as it was in the beginning with Mr. John Vandewaters and 


” 


me. 


Lady Lawless had been watching the two strangers during the 
talk, though once or twice she turned and looked at her husband 
admiringly. When he had finished she said,—*That is very strik- 
ing. What a pity it is that men we want to like spoil all by 
their lack of form!” 

“Don’t be so sure about Vandewaters. Does he look flurried by 
these surroundings ?” 

“No. He certainly has an air of contentment. It is, I suppose, 
the usual air of self-made Americans.” 

“Go to London, E.C., and you will find the same, plus smugness. 
Now, Mr. Vandewaters has real power—and taste tvo, as you will 
see. Would you think Mr. Stephen Pride a self-made man ?” 

“I cannot think of anyone else who would be proud of the patent. 
Please to consider the seals about his waistcoat, and the lady-like 
droop of his shoulders.” 

“Yet he is thought to be a young man of parts. He has money, 
made by his ancestors; he has been round the world; he belongs 
to societies for culture and = 

“And he will rave of the Poet’s Corner, ask if one likes Pippa 
Passes, and expect to be introduced to every woman in the room at 
a tea-party, to say nothing of proposing impossible things, such as 
taking one’s girl friends to the opera alone, sending them boxes of 
confectionery, and writing them dreadfully reverential notes at the 
same time. Duke, the creature is impossible, believe me. Never, 
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never, if you love me, invite him to Craigruie. I met one of his 
tribe at Lady Macintyre’s when I was just out of school; and 
at the dinner-table, when the wine went round, he lifted his voice 
and asked for a cup of tea, saying he never drank liquor. Actually 
he did, Duke.” 

Her husband laughed quietly. He had a man’s enjoyment of a 
woman’s dislike of bad form. “A common criminal man, Molly. 
Tell me: Which is the greater crime: to rob a bank or use a fish- 
knife for asparagus ?” 

Lady Lawless fanned herself. “Duke, you make me hot. Butif 
you will have the truth: the fish-knife business by all means. 
Nobody need feel uncomfortable about the burglary, except the 
burglar; but see what a position for the other person’s hostess.” 

“My dear, women have no civic virtues. Their credo is: ‘I 
believe in beauty and fine linen, and the thing that is not gauche.’” 

His wife was smiling. “Well, have it your own way. It is a 
creed of comfort, at any rate. And now, Duke, if I must meet the 
man of mines and railways and the spare person making faces at 
Lord Hampstead, let it be soon, that it may be done with; and pray 
don’t invite them to Craigruie in iy name, till I have a chance to 
speak with you again. I will not have impossible people at a house- 
party.” 

“ What a difficult fellow your husband is, Molly !” 

“ Difficult; but perfectly possible. His one fault is a universal 
sympathy which shines alike on the elect—and the others.” 

“Ha! Well, this is our dance. After it is over, prepare for the 
Americans.” 

Half-an-hour later Mr. Vandewaters was standing in a conspi- 
cuous corner, talking to Lady Lawless. 

“Tt is, then, your first visit to England ?” she said. 

He had a dry, deliberate voice, unlike the smooth, conventional 
voices round him. “Yes, Lady Lawless,” he said: “it’s the first 
time I've put my foot in London town, and—perhaps you won't 
believe it of an American—I find it doesn’t take up a very conspi- 
cuous place.” 

The humour was slightly accentuated, and Lady Lawless shrank 
a little, as if she feared the depths of divertisement to which this 
speech might lead; but a quick look at the man assured her of his 
common sense, and she answered : “It is of the joys of London that 
no one is so important but finds the space he fills a small one; 
which may be filled acceptably by someone else at any moment. 
It is easy for kings and princes even—we have secluded princes 
here now—to get lost and forgotten in London.” 


“ Well, that leaves little chance for ordinary Americans, who don’t 
bank on titles.” 
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She looked up, puzzled in spite of herself. But she presently 
said, with frankness and naiveté, “What does ‘bank on titles’ 
mean ?” 

He stroked his beard, smiling quaintly, and said: “I don’t 
know how to put the thing better—it seemed to fill the bill. 
But, anyway, Americans are republicans, and don’t believe in 
titles, and——” 

“Q, pardon me,” she interrupted: “of course: I see.” 

“We've got little ways of talking not the same as yours. You 
don’t seem to have the snap to conversation that we have in the 
States. But I'll say here that I think you have got a better style 
of talking. It isn’t exhausting.” 

“Mr. Stephen Pride said to me a moment ago that they spoke 
better English in Boston than any other place in the world.” 

“ Did he, though, Lady Lawless? That’s good. Well, I guess he 
was only talking through his hat.” 

She was greatly amused. Her first impressions were correct. 
The man was interesting. He had a quaint, practical mind. He 
had been thrown upon his own resources, since infancy almost, in a 
new country; and he had seen with his own eyes, nakedly, and 
without predisposition or instruction. From childhood thoroughly 
adaptable, he could get into touch with things quickly, and instantly 
like or dislike them. He had been used to approach great con- 
cerns with fearlessness and competency. He respected a thing 
only for its real value, and its intrinsic value was as clear to him 
as the market value. He had, perhaps, an exaggerated belief in 
the greatness of his own country, because he liked eagerness and 
energy and daring. The friction and hurry of American life added 
to his enjoyment. They acted on him like a stimulating air, in 
which he was always bold, collected, and steady. He felt an 
exhilaration in being superior to the rustle of forces round him. 
It had been his habit to play the great game of business with 
decision and adroitness. He had not spared his opponent in the 
fight ; he had crushed where his interests were in peril and the 
sport played into his hands ; comforting himself, if he thought of 
the thing, with the knowledge that he himself would have been 
crushed if the other man had not. He had never been wilfully 
unfair, nor had he used dishonourable means to secure his ends: 
his name stood high in his own country for commercial integrity ; 
men said he “played square.” He had, maybe, too keen a con- 
tempt for dulness and inappreciation of the chances of life, and 
incompetency in enterprise, and he loathed red-tape; but this was 
racial. His mind was as open as his manners. He was utterly 
approachable. He was a millionaire, and yet in his own offices in 
New York he was as accessible—as a President. He handled 
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things without gloves, and this was not a good thing for any 
who came to him with a weak case. He had a penetrating intelli- 
gence; and few men attempted, after their first sophistical state- 
ments, to impose upon him: he sent them away unhappy. He 
did not like England altogether: first, because it lacked, as he 
said, enterprise ; and because the formality, decorum, and excessive 
convention fretted him. He saw that in many things the old land 
was backward, and he thought that precious time was being 
wasted. Still, he could see that there were things, purely social, in 
which the Londoners were at advantage; and he acknowledged 
this when he said, concerning Stephen Pride’s fond boast, that 
he was “ talking through his hat.” 

Lady Lawless smiled, and after a moment said: “Does it mean 
that he was mumming, as it were, like a conjurer ?” 

“Exactly. You are pretty smart, Lady Lawless; for I can see 
that, from your standpoint, it isn’t always easy to catch the mean- 
ing of sayings like that. But they do hit the case: don’t they ?” 

“They give a good deal of individuality to conversation,” was the 
vague reply. “What, do you think, is the chief lack in Eng- 
land ?” 

“Nerve and enterprise. But I’m not going to say you ought to 
have the same kind of nerve as ours. We are a different tribe, with 
different surroundings, and we don’t sit in the same kind of saddle. 
We ride for all we’re worth all the time. You sit back and take it 
easy. We are never satisfied unless we are behind a fast trotter ; 
you are content with a good cob that steps high, tosses its head, and 
has an aristocratic stride.” 

“ Have you been down in the country much?” she asked, without 
any seeming relevancy. 

He was keen enough. He saw the veiled point of her question. 
“No: I’ve never been in the country here,” he said. “I suppose 
you mean that I don’t see or know England till I’ve lived there.” 

“ Quite so, Mr. Vandewaters ;” and she smiled to think what an 
undistinguished name it was. It suggested pumpkins in the front 
garden. Yet here its owner was perfectly at his ease, watching the 
scene before him with a good-natured superiority. “London is 
English ; but it is very cosmopolitan, you know,” she added; “and 
I fancy you can see it is not a place for fast trotters. The Park 
would be too crowded for that—even if one wished to drive a Maud 
S.” 

He turned his slow keen eyes on her, and a smile broadened into 
a low laugh, out of which he said: “ What do you know of Maud S? 
I didn’t think you would be up in racing matters.” 

“You forget that my husband is a traveller, and an admirer of 
Americans and things American.” 
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“That’s so,” he answered; “and a staving good traveller he is. 
You don’t catch him asleep, I can tell you, Lady Lawless. He has 
stuff in him.” 

“The stuff to make a good American ?” 

“Yes; with something over. He’s the kind of Englishman that 
can keep cool when things are ticklish, and look as if he were in a 
parlour all the time. Americans keep cool, but look cheeky. O, I 
know that. We square our shoulders and turn out our toes, and 
push our hands into our pockets, and act as if we owned the world. 
—Hello, by Jingo!” Then apologetically: “I beg your pardon, 
Lady Lawless : it slipped.” 

Lady Lawless followed Mr. Vandewaters’ glance, and saw, passing 
on her husband’s arm, a tall fascinating girl She smiled mean- 
ingly to herself, as she sent a quick quizzical look at the American, 
and said, purposely misinterpreting his exclamation, “I am not 
jealous, Mr. Vandewaters.” 

“Of course not. That’s a commoner thing with us than with 
you. American girls get more notice and attention from their 
cradles up, and they want it all along the line. You see, we’ve 
mostly got the idea that an Englishman expects from his wife 
what an American woman expects from her husband.” 

“How do Americans get these impressions about us ?” 

“From our newspapers, I guess; and the newspapers take as the 
groundwork of their belief the Bow Street cases where Englishmen 
are cornered for beating their wives.” 

“Suppose we were to judge of American society by the cases in 
a Chicago Divorce Court ?” 

“There you have me on toast. That’s what comes of having a 
husband who takes American papers. Mind you, I haven’t any 
idea that the American papers are right. I’ve had a lot to do with 
newspapers, and they are pretty ignorant, I can tell you: cheap all 
round. What’s a newspaper, anyway, but an editor, more or less 
smart and overworked, with an owner behind him who has got some 
game on hand? I know: I’ve been there.” 

“ How have you ‘ been there’?” 

“T’ve owned four big papers all at once, and had fifty others 
under my thumb.” 

Lady Lawless caught her breath ; but she believed him. “ You 
must be very rich.” 

“ Owning newspapers doesn’t mean riches. It’s a lever, though, 
for tipping the dollars your way.” 

“T suppose they have—tipped your way ?” 

“Yes: pretty well. But don’t follow this lead any farther, Lady 
Lawless, or you may come across something that will give you 
a start,—and I should like to keep on speaking terms with you.” 
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“You mean that man cannot hold fifty newspapers under his 
thumb, and live in the glare of a search-light also ?” 

“Exactly. You can’t make millions without pulling wires.” 

She saw him watching the girl on her husband’s arm. She had 
the instinct of her sex. She glanced at the stately girl again ; then 
at Mr. Vandewaters critically, and rejoined, naively, “Did you— 
make millions?” 

He replied abstractedly, his eyes still watching, “ Yes: a few 
handfuls, and lost a few—‘ that’s why I’m here.’” 

“To get them back on the London market ?” 

“That’s why I am here.” 

“ And you have not come in vain?” 

“T could tell you better in a month or so from now. In any 
case, I don’t stand to lose. I’ve come to take things away from 
England.” 

“T hope you will take away a good opinion of it.” 

“If there’d been any doubt of it a half-hour ago, it would be all 
gone this minute.” 

“Which is nice of you; and not in your usual vein, I should 
think. But, Mr. Vandewaters, we want you to come to Craigruie, 
our country place, to spend a couple of weeks or more. Then 
you will have a chance to judge us better, or rather more broadly 

and effectively.” She was looking »t the girl, and at that 
moment she caught Sir Duke’s eye. she telegraphed to him to 
come. 

“Thank you, Lady Lawless, I’m glad you have asked me. But 
——” He glanced to where Mr. Pride was being introduced to the 
young lady on Sir Duke’s arm, and paused. 

“ We are hoping,” she added, interpreting his thought, and speak- 
ing a little dryly, “that your friend, Mr. Stephen Pride”—the 
name sounded so ludicrous—‘ will join us.” 

“He'll be proud enough, you may be sure. It’s a singular com- 
bination, Pride and myself: isn’t it? But, you see, he has a fortune 
which, as yet, he has never been able to handle for himself; and I 
do it for him. Weare partners, and, though you mightn't think it, 
he has got more money now than when he put his dollars at my 
disposal, to help me make a few millions at a critical time.” 

Lady Lawless let her fan touch Mr. Vandewaters’ arm. “I am 
going todo you a very great favour. You see that young lady coming 
to us with my husband? Well, I am going to introduce you to 
her. It is such as she—such good women—who will convince 
you x 

“Yes?” 

. that you have yet to make your—O, what shall I call it ?— 
Ah, I have it: your ‘ biggest deal,—and, in truth, your best.” 
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“Ts that so?” said Vandewaters musingly, “is that so? I always 
thought ’d make my—biggest deal—in the States. Who is she ? 
She is beautiful.” 

“She is more than beautiful—the Honourable Julia Raglan.” 

“T don’t understand about ‘ The Honourable.’ ” 

“JT will explain that another time.” 

A moment later Miss Raglan, in a gentle bewilderment, walked 
down the ball-room on the arm of the millionaire, half afraid that 
something gauche would happen; but by the time she had got to 
the other end was reassured, and became interested. 

Sir Duke said to his wife in an aside, before he left her with Mr. 
Vandewaters’ financial partner, “What is your pretty conspiracy, 
Molly ?” 

“ Do talk English, Duke, and do not interfere.” 

A few hours later, on the way home, Sir Duke said, “ You asked 
Mr. Pride too ?” 

“Yes: I grieve to say.” 

“ Why grieve ?” 

“ Because his experiences with us seem to make him dizzy. He 
will be terribly in earnest with every woman in the house, if ° 

“If you do not keep him in line yourself ?” 

“Quite so. And the creature is not even interesting.” 

“Cast your eye about. He has millions; you have cousins!” 

“You do not mean that, Duke? I would see them in their 
graves first. He actually says ‘ My lady’ every other sentence, and 
wants to send me flowers, and a box for the opera, and to drive me 
in the Park.” 

Her husband laughed. “I'll stake my life he can’t ride. You 
will have him about the place like a tame cat.” Then, seeing that 
his wife was annoyed: “ Never mind, Molly, I will help you all I 
can. I want to be kind to them.” 

“I know you do. But what is your ‘ pretty conspiracy,’ dear ?” 

“A well-stocked ranche in Colorado.” He did not mean it. 
And she knew it. 

“ How can you be so mercenary ?” she replied. 

Then they both laughed, and said that they were like the rest of 
the world. 


IL. 


Lady Lawless was an admirable hostess, and she never appeared 
to better advantage in the character than during the time when 
Miss Julia Raglan, Mr. John Vandewaters, and Mr. Stephen Pride 
were guests at Craigruie. People were scarcely surprised to find the 
Americans included, for their countrymen were now a“ feature” of 
English society ; and it was naturally assumed that these two were 
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millionaires. They were, therefore, accepted as a matter of course. 
At the same time, they were studied with an almost scientific 
interest—especially by the women. The men accepted Mr. Vande- 
waters at once as a good fellow and a very sensible man. He was 
a heavy-weight for riding ; but it was not the hunting season, and, 
when they did ride, a big horse carried him very well—he rode 
lightly. At grouse-shooting he showed to advantage. Mr. Pride 
never rode. He went shooting only once, and then, as Mr. Van- 
dewaters told him, he got “rattled.” He was advised by his friend 
to remain at home and cultivate his finer faculties. At the same 
time, Mr. Vandewaters parenthetically remarked to Sir Duke 
Lawless that Mr. Pride knew the poets backward, and was smart at 
French. He insisted on bringing out the good qualities of his 
comrade; but he gave him much strong advice privately. He 
would have done it just the same at the risk of losing a fortune, 
were it his whim—he would have won the fortune back in due 
course. 

At the present time Mr. Vandewaters was in the heat of some 
large commercial movements. No one would have supposed it, 
save for the fact that telegrams and cablegrams were brought to 
him day and night (he had liberally salaried the telegraph-clerk 
to work after hours, simply to be at his service). The contents of 
these messages never shook his equanimity. He was quiet, urbane, 
dry-mannered, at all times. Mr. Stephen Pride, however, was 
naturally excitable. He himself said earnestly that he had a sen- 
sitive nature. He said it to Mrs. Gregory Thorne, whose reply was, 
“Dear me! And when things are irritating and painful to you do 
you never think of suicide? Of course, if you ever should, and 
I——” Then she turned away to speak to someone, as if she had 
been interrupted, and intended to take up the subject again; but 
she never did. This remark caused Mr. Pride some nervous 
moments. He was not quite sure how she meant it. But it did not 
depress him as it might otherwise have done, for his thoughts were 
running much in another channel, with a foolish sort of elation. 

As Lady Lawless had predicted, he was assiduously attentive to 
her, and it needed all her tact and cheerful frankness to keep him 
in line. She managed it very well: Mr. Pride’s devotion was not 
too noticeable to the other guests. She tried to turn his attentions 
to some pretty girls ; but, although there were one or two who might, 
in some weak moments, have compromised with his millions, he 
did no more than saunter with them on the terrace,—he could not 
row well, or the river might have induced to love-making—and 
oppress them with his lisping egotism. Everyone hinted that he 
seemed an estimable, but trying, young man; and, as Sir Duke 
said to his wife, the men would not have him at any price. 
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As for Mr. Vandewaters and Miss Julia Raglan, Lady Lawless 
was not very sure that her delicate sympathy was certain of re- 
ward. The two were naturally thrown together a good deal; but 
Miss Raglan was a girl of singular individuality and high-minded- 
ness, and she was keen enough to see from the start what Lady 
Lawless suspected might happen. She did not resent this—she was 
a woman ;—but it roused in her a spirit of criticism, and she threw 
up a barrier of fine reserve, which puzzled Mr. Vandewaters. He 
did not see that Lady Lawless was making a possible courtship 
easy for him. If he had, it would have made no difference: he 
would have looked at it as at most things, broadly, and have under- 
stood, and been appreciative of, the kind intention. He was not 
blind to the fact that his money might be a “factor”; but, as he 
said to himself, his millions were a part of him—they represented, 
like whist counters, so much pluck and mother-wit. He liked the 
general appreciation of them: he knew very well that people saw 
him in them and them in him. Miss Raglan attracted him from 
the moment of meeting. She was the first woman of her class 
that he had ever met closely; and the possibility of having as his 
own so adorable a comrade was inspiring. He sat down sometimes 
as the days went on,—it was generally when he was shaving: he 
had no valet,—and thought upon his intention regarding Miss 
Raglan, in relation to his humble past; for he had fully made up 
his mind to marry her, if she would have him. He wondered what 
she would think when he told her of his life; and he laughed at 
the humour of the situation. He had been into Debrett, and 
knew that she could trace her family back to the Crusades. 

He determined to make a clean breast of it. One day he was 
obliged to remain at the house in expectation of receiving impor- 
tant telegrams, and the only people who appeared at lunch were 
Lady Lawless, Mrs. Gregory Thorne (who was expecting her hus- 
band), Miss Raglan, Mr. Pride, and himself. While at luncheon he 
made up his mind to have a talk with Miss Raglan. In the library 
after luncheon the opportunity was given. It was a warm, pleasant 
day, and delightful in the grounds. 

After one or two vain efforts to escape, Mrs. Gregory Thorne and 
Lady Lawless resigned themselves to the attentions of Mr. Pride: 
and for once Lady Lawless did not check Mrs. Thorne’s irony. It 
was almost a satisfaction to see Mr. Pride’s bewildered looks, and 
his inability to know whether or not he should resent (whether it 
would be proper to resent) this softly-showered satire. 

Mr. Vandewaters and Miss Raglan talked more freely than they 
had ever done before. 

“ Do you really like England ?” she said to him; then, waving 
her hand lightly to the beeches and the clean-cropped grass through 
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the window, “our ‘trim parterres,’ our devotion to mere living, 
pleasure, sport, squiring, and that sort of thing?” 

He raised his head, glanced out, drew in a deep breath, thrust his 
hands down in the pockets of his coat, and looking at her with 
respectful good humour, said: “ Like it? Yes: right down to the 
ground. Why shouldn't I? It’s the kind of place I should like 
to come to in my old days. You needn’t die in a hurry here. See ?” 

“ Are you sure you would not be like the old sailors who must live 
where they can scent the brine? You have been used to an active, 
adventurous, hurried life. Do you think you could endure this 
humdrum of enjoyment ?” 

It would be hard to tell quite what was running in Miss Raglan’s 
mind, and, for the moment, she herself hardly knew ; but she had 
a sudden, overmastering wish to make the man talk: to explore 
and, maybe, find surprising—even trying—things. She was 
astonished that she enjoyed his society so keenly. Even now, as 
she spoke, she remembered a day and a night since his coming, 
when he was absent in London: how the party seemed to have lost 
its character and life, and how, when Mr. Pride condescended, for 
a few moments, to decline from Lady Lawless upon herself, she 
was even pleasant to him, making him talk about Mr. Vande- 
waters, and relishing the enthusiastic loyalty of the supine young 
man. She, like Lady Lawless, had learned to see behind the firm 
bold exterior, not merely a notable energy, force, self-reliance, and 
masterfulness, but, a native courtesy, simplicity, and refinement 
which surprised her. Of all the men she knew not a half-dozen 
had an appreciation of nature or of art. They affected Art, and somo 
of them went to the Academy or the private views in Bond Street ; 
but they had little feeling for the business; they did it in a well- 
bred way—with taste, but not with warmth. 

Mr. Vandewaters now startled her by quoting suddenly lines 
from an English poet unknown to her. By chance she was turning 
over the Academy pictures of the year, and came at last to one 
called “A Japanese Beauty of Old Days”—an exquisite thing. 
“Ts it not fascinating?” she said. “So piquant and fresh.” 

He gave a silent laugh, as was his custom when he enjoyed 
anything, and then said: “I came across a little book of verses 
one day in the States. A friend of mine, the president of a 
big Railway, gave it to me. He does some painting himself 
when he travels in his Pullman in the Rockies. Well, it had some 
verses on just such a picture as that. Hits it off right, Miss 
Raglan.” 

“Verses ?” she said, lifting her eyebrows. She expected some- 
thing out of a “poet’s corner” in a country newspaper. “What are 
they ?” 
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“Oh, one’s enough to show the style. This is it: 
**©¢ Was I a Samurai renowned, 
Two-sworded, fierce, immense of bow? 
A histrion angular and profound ? 
A priest? or porter? Child, although 
I have forgotten clean, I know 
That in the shade of Fujisan, 
What time the cherry-orchards blow, 
I loved you once in old Japan.’” 

The verse on the lips of Mr. Vandewaters struck her strangely. 
He was not like any man she had known. Most self-made English- 
men, with such a burly exterior and energy, and engaged in such 
pursuits, could not, to save themselves from hanging, have impressed 
her as Mr. Vandewaters did. There was a big round sympathy in 
the tone, a timbre in the voice, which made the words entirely 
fitting. Besides, he said them without any kind of affectation, and 
with a certain turn of dry humour, as if he were inwardly laughing 
at the idea of the poem. 

“The verses are pretty,” she said, musingly ; “and the idea put 
that way is pretty also. But do you think there would be much 
amusement in living half-a-dozen times, or even twice, unless you 
were quite sure that you remembered everything? This gentleman 
was peculiarly fortunate to recall Fujisan, and the orange orchards, 
—and the girl.” 

“T believe you are right. One life is about enough for most of 
us. Memory is all very fine; but you’d want a life set apart for 
remembering the others after awhile.” 

“Why do you not add, ‘And that would bore one’? Most of 
the men I know would say so.” 

“ Well, I never used the word that way in my life. When I 
don’t like a thing, that ends it—it has got to go.” 

“You cannot do that with everything.” 

“Pretty much, if I set my mind to it: It is astonishing how 
things’ll come round your way if you keep on thinking and will- 
ing them so.” 

“ Have you always got everything you wanted ?” 

He had been looking off into the grounds through the open 
window. Now he turned slowly upon her. 

“So far I have got everything I set my mind to get. Little 
things don’t count. You lose them sometimes because you want 
to work at something else; sometimes because, as in cards, you are 
throwing a few away to save the whole game.” 

He looked at her, as she thought, curiously. In his mind he was 
wondering if she knew that he had made up his mind to marry her. 
She was suddenly made aware of the masterfulness of his spirit, 
which might, she knew, be applied to herself. 
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“Let us go into the grounds,” he added, all at once. 

Soon after, in the shade of the trees, she broke in upon the thread 
of their casual conversation. “A few moments ago,” she murmured, 
“you said, ‘One life is about enough for most of us. Then you 
added a disparaging remark about memory. It does not seem 
like your usual sentiments—more like—like those of Mr. Pride; 
but not so plaintive, of course. Pray do smoke,” she added, as, 
throwing back his coat, he exposed the cigars in his waistcoat 
pocket. “Iam sure you always smoke after lunch.” 

He bowed towards her, took out a cigar, cut off the end, and put 
it in his mouth. But he did not light it. Then he glanced up at 
her with a grave quizzical look, as though wondering what would 
be the effect of his next words, and a smile played at his lips. 

“What I meant was this. I think we get enough out of our 
life to last us for centuries. It’s all worth doing from the start, no 
matter what it is: working, fighting, marching and counter- 
marching, plotting and counterplotting, backing your friends and 
hating your foes, playing big games and giving others a chance to, 
standing with your hand on the lynch-pin, or pulling your head 
safe out of the hot-pot. But I don’t think it is worth doing twice. 
The interest wouldn’t be fresh. For men and women and life— 
with a little different dress—are the same as they always were, 
and there’s only the same number of passions working now, as at 
the beginning. I want to live life up to the hilt ; because it is all 
new as I go on; but never twice.” 

“Indeed?” She looked at him earnestly for a moment, and then 
added: “I should think you would have seen lost chances; and 
doing things a second time might do them better.” 

“TI never missed chances,” he said, simply : “ never except twice, 
and then . 

“ And then ?” 

“Then it was to give the other fellow a chance.” 

“QO!” There was a kind of dubiousness in her tone. 

He noticed it. “You can hardly understand, Miss Raglan. 
Fact is, it was one of those deals when you can make a million, in a 
straight enough game; but it comes out of another man—one, 
maybe, that you don’t know; who is playing just the same as you 
are. I have had a lot of sport; but I’ve never crippled any one 
man, when my engine has been dead on him. I have played more 
against organizations than single men.” 

“What was the most remarkable chance you ever had to make 
a million, and did not?” 

He threw back his head, smiling shrewdly. “ When by accident 
my enemy got hold of a telegram meant forme. I was stand- 
ing behind a frosted glass door, and through the narrow bevel 
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of clear glass I watched him read it. I never saw a struggle like 
that. At last he got up, snatched an envelope, put the telegram 
inside, wrote my name, and called a messenger. I knew what 
was in the message. I let the messenger go, and watched that 
man for ten minutes. It was a splendid sight. The telegram had 
given him a big chance to make a million or two, as he thought. 
But he backed himself against the temptation, and won. That 
day I could have put the ball into his wicket; but Ididn’t. That's 
a funny case of the kind.” 

“Did he ever know?” 

“He didn’t. We are fighting yet. He is richer than I am now, 
and at this moment he’s playing a hard game straight at several 
interests of mine. But I reckon I can stop him.” 

“You must get a great deal out of life,” she said. “Have you 
always enjoyed it so?” She was thinking it would be strange to 
live in contact with such events very closely, so like adventure. 

‘ Always—from the start.” 

“Tell me something of it all, won’t you?” 

His opportunity hadcome. He did not hesitate. 

“T was born in a little place in Maine. My mother was a good 
woman, they said—straight as a die all her life. I can only remem- 
ber her in a kind of dream, when she used to gather us children 
about the big rocking-chair, and pray for us, and for my father, who 
was away most of the time, working in the timber-shanties in the 
winter, and at odd things in the summer. My father wasn’t much 
ofa man. He was kind-hearted, but shiftless, and pretty handsome 
for a man from Maine. My mother died when I was six years old. 
Things got bad. I was the youngest. The oldest was only ten years 
old. She was the head of the house. She had the pluck of a 
woman. We got along somehow, until one day, when she and I 
were scrubbing the floor, she caught cold. She died in three 
days.” 

Here he paused ; and, without glancing at Miss Raglan, who sat 
very still, but looking at him, he lighted his cigar. 

“Then things got worse. My father took to drinking hard, and 
we had mighty little to eat. 1 chored around, doing odd things in 
the village. I have often wondered that people didn’t see the stuff 
that was in me, and give me a chance. They didn’t, though. As 
for my relatives: One was a harness-maker. He sent me out in 
the dead of winter to post bills for miles about, and gave me ten 
cents for it. Didn’t even give mea meal. Twenty years after he 
came to me and wanted to borrow a hundred dollars. I gave him 
tive hundred on condition that he’d not come near me for the rest 
of his natural life. 

“The next thing I did was to leave home—‘run away,’ I suppose, 
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is the way to put it. I got to Boston, and went for a cabin-boy on 
a steamer ; travelled down to Panama, and from there to Brazil. At 
Brazil I got on another ship, and came round to San Francisco. I 
got into trouble in San Francisco with the chief mate of the Flying 
Polly, because I tried to teach him his business. One of the first 
things I learned in life was not to interfere with people who had a 
trade and didn’t understand it. In San Francisco I got out of the 
situation. I took to selling newspapers in the streets. There wasn’t 
enough money in it. I went for a cabin-boy again, and travelled to 
Australia. There I resigned my position, chiefly because I wouldn’t 
cheerfully let the Captain bang me about the quarter-deck. I ex- 
pect I was a precocious youth, and wasn’t exactly the kind for 
Sunday-school prizes. In Melbourne I began to speculate. I found 
a ticket for the theatre where an American actor—our biggest actor 
to-day—was playing, and I tried to sell it outside the door of the 
theatre where they were crowding to see him. The man who bought 
it was the actor himself. He gave me two dollars more than the 
regular price. I expect he knew from my voice I was an American. 
Is there anything peculiar about my voice, Miss Raglan ?” 

She looked at him quickly, smiled, and said in a low tone: “ Yes: 
something peculiar. Please go on.” 

“Well, anyway, he said to me, ‘ Look here, where did you come 
from, my boy?’ I told him the State of Maine. ‘What are you 
doing here?’ he asked. ‘Speculating,’ said I, ‘and seeing things.’ 
He looked me up and down. ‘How are you getting on?’ ‘ Well, 
I’ve made four dollars to-day, I answered. ‘Out of this ticket ? 
I expect I grinned. He suddenly caught me by the arm and whisked 
me inside the theatre—the first time I’d ever been in a theatre in my 
life. I shall never forget it. He took me around to his dressing- 
room, stuck me in a corner, and prodded me with his forefinger. 
‘Look here,’ he said, ‘I guess I'll hire you to speculate for me.’ And 
that’s how I came to get twenty-five dollars a month and my living 
from a great American actor. When I got back to America—with 
him—I had two hundred and fifty dollars in cash, and good clothes. 
I started a peanut-stand, and sold papers and books, and became a 
speculator. I heard two men talking one day at my stall about a 
railway that was going to run through a certain village, and how 
they intended to buy up the whole place. I had four hundred and 
fifty dollars then. I went down to that village, and bought some 
lots myself. I made four thousand dollars. Then I sold_ more 
books, and went on speculating.” 

He paused, blew his cigar-smoke slowly from him a moment; then 
turned with a quick look to Miss Raglan, and smiled as at some 
incongruous thing. He was wondering what would be the effect of 
his next words, 
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“ When I was about twenty-two, and had ten thousand dollars, I 
fell in love. She was a bright-faced, smart girl. Her mother 
kept a boarding-house in New York; not an up-town boarding- 
house. She waited on table. I suppose a man can be clever in 
making money, and knowing how to handle men, and not know 
much about women. I thought she was worth a good deal more 
to me than the ten thousand dollars. She didn’t know I had that 
money. <A drummer—that’s a commercial traveller—came along, 
who had a salary of, maybe, a thousand dollars a year. She jilted 
me. She made a mistake. That year I made twenty-five thousand 
dollars. I saw her a couple of years ago. She was keeping a 
boarding-house too, and her daughter was waiting on table. I’m 
sorry for that girl: it isn’t any fun being poor. I didn’t take much 
interest in women after that. I put my surplus affections into 
stocks and shares, and bulling and bearing. . . . Well, that is 
the way the thing has gone till now.” 

“What became of your father and your brother ?” she said in a 
neutral tone. 

“T don’t know anything about my father. He disappeared after 
I left, and never turned up again. And Jim—poor Jim !—he was 
shiftless. Jim was a tanner. It was no good setting him up in 
business, Steady income was the cheapest way. But Jim died of 
too much time on his hands. His son is in Mexico somewhere—I 
sent him there, and I hope he'll stay. If he doesn’t, his salary 
stops: he is shiftless too. That is not the kind of thing, and they 
are not the kind of people, you know best, Miss Raglan.” 

He looked at her, eyes full-front, bravely, honestly, ready to face 
the worst. Her head was turned away. He nodded to himself. 
Tt was as he feared. 

At that moment a boy came running along the walk towards 
them, and handed Mr. Vandewaters a telegram. He gave the lad 
a few shillings, then, with an apology, opened the telegram, 
Presently he whistled softly, in a quick surprised way. Then he 
stuffed the paper into his waistcoat pocket, threw away his cigar, 
and turned to Miss Raglan, whose face as yet was only half towards 
him. Nowshe spoke very quietly. “I hope your news is good,” 
she said. 

“ Pretty bad, in a way,” he answered. “I have lost a couple of 
millions—maybe a little more.” 

She gasped, and turned an astonished face on him. He saw her 
startled look, and laughed. 

“Does it not worry you ?” she said. 

“T have got more important things on hand just now,” he 
answered. “Very much more important,” he added, and there was 
that in his voice which made her turn away her head again, 
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“T suppose,” he went on, “that the story you have just heard is 
not the kind of an autobiography you would care to have told in 
your drawing-room ?” 

Still she did not reply; but her hands were clasped tightly in 
front of her. “No: I suppose not,” he went on—“I suppose not. 
And yet—do you know, Miss Raglan?—I don’t feel a bit ashamed of 
it, after all: which may be evidence of my lost condition.” 

Now she turned to him with a wonderful light in her eyes, her 
sweet, strong face rich with feeling. She put out her hand to his 
arm, and touched it quickly, nervously. 

“Your story has touched me inexpressibly,” she said. “I did 
not know that men could be so strong and frank and courageous 
as you. I did not know that men could be so great ; that any man 
could think more of what a woman thought of—of his life’s story 
—than of”—she paused, and then gave a trembling little laungh— 
“of two millions or more.” 

He got to his feet, and faced her. “You—you are a woman, by 
heaven!” he said. “You are finer—nobler—even than I thought 
you. Iam not worthy to ask you what I had in my mind to ask 
you; but there is no man in God’s universe who would prize you as 
I do. I may be a poor man before sundown. If that happens; 
though, I shall remember the place where I had the biggest 
moment of my life, and the woman who made that moment possible.” 

Now she also rose. There was a brave high look in her face; but 
her voice shook a little as she said: “You have never been a 
coward: why be a coward now?” 

Smiling, he slowly answered: “I wouldn’t if I were sure about 
my dollars.” 

She did not reply, but glanced down, not with coquetry, but be- 
cause she could not stand the furnace of his eyes. 

“You said a moment ago,” she ventured, “that you have had 
one big moment in your ‘life. Oughtn’t it to bring you good 
fortune ? ” 

“Tt will—it will!” he said, reaching his hand towards hers. 

“No, no,” she rejoined archly. “I am going. Please do not 
follow me.” Then, over her shoulder, as she left him, “If you 
have luck, I shall want a subscription for my hospital.” 

“As many thousands as you like,” he answered: then, as she 
sped away, “I will have her, and the millions too!” adding 
reminiscently, “ Yes, Lady Lawless: this is my biggest deal !” 

He tramped away to the stables, got a horse, and rode away to 
the railway-station. It was dinner-time when he got back. He 
came down to dinner late, apologising to Lady Lawless as he 
did so. Glancing across the table at Mr. Pride, he saw a peculiar 
excited look in the young man’s face, 
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“The baby fool!” he said to himself. “He's getting into mis- 
chief. I'll startle him. If he knows that an army of his dollars 
are playing at fox-and-geese, he'll not make eyes at Lady Lawless 
this way—little ass !” 

Lady Lawless appeared oblivious of the young man’s devotional 
exercises. She was engaged on a more congenial theme. In spite 
of Miss Raglan’s excellent acting, she saw that something had 
occurred. Mr. Vandewaters was much the same as usual, save that 
his voice had an added ring. She was not sure that all was right ; 
but she was determined to know. Sir Duke was amused generally. 
He led a pretty by-play with Mrs. Gregory Thorne, of whom he 
asked the details of the day, much to the confusion, not admirably 
hid, of Mr. Pride ; lamenting now and then Mr. Vandewaters’ absence 
from the shooting. 

Mr. Vandewaters was cool enough. He said that he- had been 
playing at nine-pins with railways, which was good enough sport for 
him. Soon after dinner, he was handed two telegrams. He 
glanced slowly up at Pride, as if debating whether to tell him 
something. He evidently decided against it, and, excusing him- 
self by saying he was off to take a little walk in Wall Street, 
went away to the telegraph office, where he stayed three hours. 

The magnitude of the concerns, the admirable stoicism with 
which he received alarming news, his dry humour while they waited 
between messages,—all were so unlike anything the telegraph-clerk 
had ever seen, or imagined, that the thing was like a preposterous 
dream. Even when, at last, a telegram came which the clerk 
vaguely felt was, somehow, like the fall of an empire, Mr. Vande- 
waters remained unmoved. Then he sent one more telegram, gave 
the clerk two pounds, asked that the reply be sent to him as soon 
as it came, and went away, calmly smoking his cigar. 

It was a mild night. When he got to the house he found some 
of the guests walking in the verandah. He joined them; but Miss 
Raglan was not with them; nor were Lady Lawless and Mr. Pride. 
He wanted to see all three, and he went into the house. There was 
no one in the drawing-room. He reached the library in time to 
hear Lady Lawless say to a figure disappearing through another 
door, “ You had better ask advice of Mr. Vandewaters.” 

The door closed. Mr. Vandewaters stepped forward. He under- 
stood the situation. “I guess I know how to advise him, Lady 
Lawless,” he said. 

She turned on him quietly, traces of hauteur in her manner. 
Her self-pride had been hurt, and no woman can brook that. “You 
have heard ?” she asked. 

“Only your last words, Lady Lawless. They were enough, I[ 
feel guilty in having brought him here.” 
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“You need not. I was glad to have—your friend. He is young 
and effusive. Let us say no more about it. He is tragically 
repentant: which is a pity. There is no reason why he should not 
stay, and be sensible. Why should young men lose their heads, 
and be so absurdly earnest ?” 

“ Another poser, Lady Lawless.” 

“Tn all your life you never misunderstood things so, I am sure.” 

“ Well, there is no virtue in keeping your head steady. I have 
spent most of my life wooing Madame Fortune; I find that makes 
you canny.” 

“She has been very kind to yeu.” 

“Perhaps it would surprise you if I told you that, at this 
moment, I am not worth ten thousand dollars.” 

She looked greatly astonished. “I do not understand,” she 
said. She was thinking of what this might mean to Julia Raglan, 

“You see I’ve been playing games at a disadvantage with some 
ruffians at New York. They have combined and got me into a 
corner. I have made my last move. If it comes out right I shall 
be richer than ever; if not I must begin all over again.” 

Lady Lawless looked at him curiously. She had never met a 
man like him before. His power seemed almost Napoleonic ; his 
imperturbability absolute. Yet she noticed something new in him. 
On one side, a kind of grim forcefulness ; on the other, a quiet sort 
of human sympathy. The one, no doubt, had to do with the 
momentous circumstances amid which he was placed; the other, 
with an event which she had, perhaps prematurely, anticipated. 

“IT wonder at you—I wonder at you,” she said. “How do you 
keep so cool while such tremendous things are happening ?” 

“ Because I believe in myself, Lady Lawless. I have had to take 
my measure a good many times in this world. I never was defeated 
through my own stupidity. It has been the sheer luck of the 
game.” 7 

“You do not look like a gamester,” she said. 

“T guess it’s all pretty much a game in life, if you look at it 
right. It is only a case of playing fair or foul.” 

“T never heard any Englishmen talk as you do,” she said. 

“Very likely not,” he responded. “I don’t want to be un- 
pleasant ; but most Englishmen work things out by the rule their 
fathers taught them, and not by native ingenuity. It is native wit 
that tells in the end, I’m thinking.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she said. “There must be a kind of 
genius in it.” Here her voice dropped a little lower. “I do not 
believe there are many Englishmen, even if they had your 
dollars, ™ 

“ The dollars I had this morning,” he interposed, 
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“who could have so strongly impressed Miss Raglan.” 
He looked thoughtfully on the ground; then raised his eyes to 
Lady Lawless, and said in a low, ringing tone : 


“T am going to do more than ‘impress’: I am going to convince 
her.” 


“When ?” she said. 

“To-morrow morning, I hope,” was the reply. “I believe I shall 
have my millions again.” 

“If you do,” she said, slowly, “do you not think that you ought 
to run no more risks—for her sake ?” 

“That is just what I mean to do, Lady Lawless. I'll settle 
millions where they ought to be settled, drop Wall Street, and—go 
into training.” 

“ Into training ?” she asked. 

“Yes: for a house on the Hudson, a villa at Cannes, a residence 
in Pont Street, and a place in Devonshire—or somewhere else. 
Then,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye, “I shall need a good 
deal of time to cultivate accent.” 

“Don’t!” she said. “You are much more charming as you 


” 


are. 

They passed into the drawing-room. 

“ Are these things to be told ?” she asked, with a little suggestion 
in her voice. 

“T can trust your discretion in any circumstances,” he replied. 

“ Even in such circumstances ?” she asked. She paused, with a 
motion of her fan back towards the room they had left. 

“ You have taught him a lesson, Lady Lawless. It is rough on 
him ; but he needs jt.” 

“T hope he will do nothing rash,” she said. 

“Perhaps he'll write some poetry, and refuse to consider his 
natural appetite.” 

“ Will you go and see him now ?” she asked. 

“Immediately. Good-night, Lady Lawless.” His big hand 
swallowed hers in a firm, friendly clasp, and he shook it once or 
twice before he parted from her. He met Sir Duke Lawless in the 
doorway. They greeted cheerfully, and then Sir Duke came up to 
his wife. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, with an amused look in his face, “ well, 
what news ?” 

She lifted her eyebrows at him. 

“Q, something has happened, Molly, I can see it in your face.” 

She was very brief. “Julia Raglan has been conquered ; the 
young man from Boston has been foolish: and Mr. Vandewaters 
has lost millions.” 

“Eh? That’s awkward,” said Sir Duke. 
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“Which ?” asked his wife. 

Vandewaters found Mr. Pride in his bedroom, a waif of melan- 
choly. He drew a chair up, lighted a cigar, eyed the young man 
from head to foot, and then said : 

“ Pride, have you got any backbone? If you have, brace up. You 
are ruined. That’s about as mild as I can put it.” 

“You know all?” said the young man, helplessly, his hands 
clasped between his knees, in sesthetic agony. 

“Yes: I know more than you do, as you will find out. You're 
a nice sort of man, to come into a man’s house, in a strange land, 
and make love to his wife. Now, what do you think of yourself ? 
You're a nice representative of the American: aren’t you ?” 

“T—I didn’t mean any harm—I—couldn’t help it,” replied the 
stricken boy. 

“Q, for God’s sake, drop that bib-and-tucker twaddle! Couldn’t 
help it! Every scoundrel, too weak to face the consequences of his 
sin, says he couldn’t help it! So help me, Joseph ! I'd like to thrash 
you. Couldn’t help it! Now, sit up in your chair, take this 
cigar, drink this glass of whiskey I’m pouring for you, and make 
up your mind that you’re going to be a man and not a nincompoop 
—sit still! Don’t fly up! I mean what I say! I’ve got business to 
talk to you. And make up your mind that, for once, you have got 
to take life seriously.” 

“What right have you to speak to me like this?” said the 
young man with an attempt at dignity. 

Vandewaters laughed—laughed a little loudly. 

“Ha! ha! Right? Great Scott! The right of a man who 
thinks a damned sight more of your reputation than you do your- 
self, and of your fortune than you would ever have wits todo. I 
am the best friend you’ve got, and not the less your friend because 
I feel like breaking your ribs. Now, enough of that. This is what 
I have to say, Pride: to-night you and I are beggars. You under- 
stand? Beggars. Out in the cold world. Now, what do you think 
of that ?” 

The shock to Mr. Pride was great. Mr. Vandewaters had 
exaggerated the disaster ; but he had done it with a purpose. The 
youth gasped a “My God!” and dropped the glass. Vandewaters 
picked it up, and regarded him a moment in silence. Then he be- 
gan deliberately to explain their financial position. He did not ex- 
plain the one bold stroke which he was playing to redeem their 
fortunes, if possible. When he had finished the story, he said: “I 
guess that’s a bit more serious than the little affair in the library 
half an hour ago ?” 

He rose to his feet. “Look here, my boy: be aman. You've 
never tried it yet. Let me teach you how to face the world 
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without a dollar: how to make a fortune. Then, when you’ve made 
it, you'll get what you’ve never had yet—the pleasure of spending 
money dug out of your own wits.” 

He carried conviction into a mind not yet all destroyed by 
effeminacy and indulgence of the emotions. Something of the 
iron of his own brain got into the brain of the young man, who 
came to his feet trembling a little, and said: “I don’t mind it so 
much, if you only stick to me, Vandewaters.” 

A smile flickered about the corners of Vandewaters’ mouth. 

“Take a little more whiskey,” he said ; “ get into bed, and go to 
sleep. No nonsense, remember: go to sleep. To-morrow morning 
we will talk. And see here, my boy,’—he caught him by both his 
arms and fastened him with his eye——‘“you have had a lesson: 
learn it backwards. Good night.” 

Next morning Mr. Vandewaters was early in the grounds. 
He chatted with the gardener, and discussed the merits of the 
horses with the groom, apparently at peace with the world. Yet 
he was watching vigilantly the carriage-drive from the public-road. 
Just before breakfast-time a telegraph messenger appeared. Van- 
dewaters was standing with Sir Duke when the message was 
handed to him. He read it, put it into his pocket, and went on 
talking. Presently he said: “My agent is coming from town 
this morning, Sir Duke. I may have to leave to-night.” Then he 
turned, and went to his room. 

Lady Lawless had heard his last words. 

“ What about your ranche in Colorado, Duke ?” 

“ About as sure, I fancy, as your millionaire for Julia Raglan.” 

Miss Raglan did not appear at breakfast with the rest. Neither 
did Mr. Pride, who slept late that morning. About ten o’clock Mr. 
Vandewaters’ agent arrived. About twelve o’clock Mr. Vande- 
waters saw Miss Raglan sitting alone in the library. He was evi- 
dently looking for her. He came up to her quietly, and put a piece 
of paper in her lap. 

“What is this ?” she said, a little startled. 

“Ten thousand for your hospital,” was the meaning reply. 

She flushed, and came to her feet. 

“T have won,” he said. 

And then he reached out and took both her hands. 


GILBERT PARKER. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Wir the Royal Acadeiny, the New Gallery, and other more or less 
hardy annuals in full blow, and the flowering of the Grafton Gallery 
fresh in our recollections, our thoughts this nonth turn to pictures 
more persistently than to books. Our Editors tell us that in the 
Number of this Review in which these lines will appear Mr. William 
Sharp is to undertake the kittle task of reviewing the art of the 
year as it is represented in the various picture-places ; and we have 
no desire to anticipate the purport of Mr. Sharp’s pronouncement. 
We may assume, however, that he will note the quickening touch of 
new and progressive, if transient, influences upon many of our 
painters. Mr. Sargent, with his portrait of Mrs. Hugh Hammersley, 
now in the New Gallery, is one fact. Another, equally important, 
is that pictures of which it is representative are not those which 
the public affects. Popular criticism in painting may follow in the 
wake of expert judgment; popular taste will not do so with any- 
thing like the fidelity it shows in other arts. The judgments of 
experts are ever being revised. Old idols are being cast down and 
new ones erected every day: whether or not for the ultimate good 
depends on how far we have the faith of him who, when the 
country was stricken with Influenza, said that “the survival of the 
fittest was going on at a terrible rate.” In any case, the revision 
of expert judgment is going on rapidly. There is an example to 
hand which many of our readers will appreciate. We can remember 
not many years ago, the shock given to the public which visited the 
Fine Art Galleries in Glasgow by a small room full of “advanced” 
pictures of which Mr. George Henry’s “Galloway Landscape” was 
the horn of offence. It is not to be denied that the painters of 
those pictures exhibited towards some of their contemporaries as 
well as towards the public that desire to “fill their eye” which was 
the ambition of the young Australian of Mr. Hornung’s latest story ; 
and the public and a great many experts took up the challenge. 
Yet Mr. Henry is associated with a singularly unlively body now, 
and the “Galloway Landscape” has hung on the Royal Scottish 
Academy's walls since then, and it found itself in very congenial 
company in the Grafton Gallery these last weeks. All that shows 
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a very considerable revision of expert judgment. Public opinion 
remains unchanged. It may be said, indeed, that the ready 
appreciation of the new (we may call it the Japanese) influence, in 
certain work in black-and-white, is a sign of a change of taste; 
but it would be unwise to draw any conclusion of that kind from 
the popularity of an art which, because of its being chiefly 
illustrative, emphasizes the story-telling error which is at the root 
of all popular judgment of painting. So far as can be seen, that 
judgment has undergone no change except to feel itself more than 
ever in a maze. In view of what the artists themselves do and 
admire, the public, very good-naturedly, is coming to say, “We 
know nothing about painting now-a-days”; and is taking to the 
pictures which it likes—a wise and honest course. 

So lengthy a reference to current art in a review of current 
literature would be beyond the mark, and unpardonable, did not 
several questions regarding literature, discussed in more than 
one book this month, receive a reflected light from the present 
case of painting. Literature, like painting, if it is not to be “the 
slave of past tradition or the hireling of an age,” must undergo 
change. In whose keeping is the standard? It does not follow 
that the standard for all the arts lies in the same hands. There 
is good reason to believe, for example, that a wider body adimits or 
condemns a poem than sits in judgment on a painting. Probably 
in the conditions of things—the nature of the medium, the state of 
public knowledge, the necessities of representation—music and 
the drama make appeal to a wider audience than painting or sculp- 
ture. The taste that “boomed” Miss Lottie Collins followed no 
judgment of experts; else, we may rest assured, Tu-Ru-Ra-Boom- 
De-Ay had never got a chance (yet they say it has merits), and its 
echoes would not have lingered in our street-corners to-day. In 
the case of literature it is generally assumed that the standard lies 
in the very widest body of readers. That is implicit, for example, 
in the argument of Mr. Balfour’s Pleaswres of Reading (which no 
one could gainsay),—the argument, namely, that each one of us must 
read that which pleases us, and the profit will be added thereunto. 
We have not to seek far for examples (we do not mention any: 
for fear of prejudicing those who, although they do not write for 
the mass, have no wish to limit the sale of their works to the few) 
of authors who are artists’ artists, poets’ poets, novelists’ novelists, 
greatly admired by experts in their own groove, whose works the 
public will not have. No doubt these will have their own reward, 
and, one-day, perhaps, another more material. At the same time, 
it is left to the public, which subscribes to libraries and writes 
critical notices, to pass the immediate judgment. And _ the 
question is: Why is it left to it? Is the popular judgment in 
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literature more trustworthy, is the popular critical faculty more 
richly developed in literature, than inart ? In cock-a-hoop fashion 
we fly in the face of the public taste in painting. Why are we more 
subservient to it in literature ? 

There was once a Scotch minister who found himself in a tight 
place in explaining a text, and he said to his congregation: “ My 
friends, it is a knotty point. We will look it straight in the face— 
and pass on.” The questions we have just raised make a knotty 
point. We will look it straight in the face, and pass on to Professor 
Knight’s contribution to the philosophy of the Beautiful* The 
object-illustration supplied by the condition of painting, with the 
considerations it raises in relation to the other arts, may well be 
kept in view in following an author in his attempt to prove that 
there is a standard of the Beautiful, and to remove the helter- 
skelter and heady tendencies of art-criticism, by unearthing the 
a priori elements upon which it may take its stand. 

Mr. Knight discusses the nature of Beauty, and the nature and the 
function of Art. His criticism of inadequate and partial theories 
on the subject of the Beautiful is followed by suggestions towards 
au more complete theory; and, as these are his most original and 
striking contributions to the philosophy of Aisthetic, we may trace 
the different steps by which he reaches them. He supposes that 
it be conceded that there is a standard of Beauty, and a power or 
faculty by which we apprehend the Beautiful ; and he notes that in 
both—in the objective Beauty of the world and in the subjective 
appreciation of it—there is an intrinsic and an extrinsic, an 
essential and an accidental, element. It is because of the “ pre- 
established harmony” of the objective and subjective in Beauty 
that we are enabled to appreciate Beauty. Each is independent 
of the other, and is fostered and developed by means of its opposite. 
To get a clue to the beauty of Nature, we must “get behind its 
structural framework,” and see its innermost life in the light of 


mind, and itself a great storehouse of symbols. “But,” Mr. Knight 
says, “ there is more that this.”— 


**We not only see that Nature reflects, as ina mirror, our own humanity ; we also 
see in the external world signs of effort on the part of Nature to realize itself in ways 
that are constantly thwarted. Its intentions are met by hindrance, and are inter- 
rupted, if not actually marred. Beauty strives, as it were, to realize itself in matter ; 
but it cannot always succeed, because of the medium through which it works ; and, 
therefore, it is only in raremoments of apocalypse that the ideal is disclosed through 
the actual. Nature is seen, as it were, working up to, and yet falling short of, 
its own ideal. The Beauty, temporarily disclosed, can only now and then be 
described as approximating to the ideal; and here the supreme function of the 
landscape-artist comes in. It is his vocation to seize, and to reproduce for us, 


* The Philosophy of the Beautiful: Being a Contribution to its Theory, and to a 
Discussion of the Arts. By Wiliam Knight, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. John Murray. 
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those supreme moments of apocalypse—those transient disclosures of the 
Beautiful—in the outer world of sense. We have already seen that sense is the 
channel through which Beauty makes its first appeal to us. It is through form 
and colour, through motion and sound, that it speaks to us; and on the first 
contact and appeal of sense to sense, pleasure ensues. But this is not all. 
When the Beautiful is discerned by the intellect, as well as felt by the sense, 
when it is grasped by the understanding, insight immediately follows ; and 
the result of the insight is that Beauty is recognized as intrinsically belonging to 
the object. The impressions made by a single object in Nature may awaken 
this feeling and judgment of the Beautiful; but, as already stated, we soon 
discover that no natural object possesses Beauty except in fragment ; and in con- 
sequence of this the mind is sent onward in quest of the ideal.” 


Thus, (if we understand Mr. Knight aright), the correspondence 
between ourselves and Nature is closer than it would be were Nature 
merely “a museum of types, similitudes, metaphors, and even 
parables of man.” It exhibits all the signs of human effort, defeat 
and achievement. “It reflects ourselves; and, conversely, we find that 
we have the key to Nature in our own personality. The little world 
within us is a mirror of the vast world beyond us; the microcosm 
reflects the macrocosm; and the kindredness of the forces that 
consciously work within, to those that work unconsciously without, 
gives rise to sympathy or fellowship.” We find that Nature is 
“really human at heart.” 

This being Mr. Knight’s Theory of the Beautiful, he finds art to 
be primarily the result of the perception and love of the Beautiful ; 
its chronicle; and, in its highest function, by seizing “the spirit of 
each, grasping their latent meaning, and by an idealised reproduc- 
tion of it,’ a mediator between Man and Nature. His most 
elaborate application of this is made to poetry, towards a theory 
of which he throws out a suggestion. The first law governing our 
intellectual processes, he says, is that all knowledge is a knowledge 
of differences and contrasts. The second is that in the free and 
unimpeded energy of our faculties, apprehending the objects 
to which they stand related, there is always an attendant joy. 

‘*Taking these two simple laws with us, let us realize our position in the sur- 
rounding universe. With both the outward and the inward eye, with the senses 
and the intellect (the passive and the active elements combined), we apprehend a 
multitude of objects, which at once engross and stimulate the action of 
our faculties. There are lights, colours, forms, motions, sounds, &c., and 
objects in Nature external to us are seen clothed with the fraiment of the 
Beautiful. In the apprehension of this, if the energy of our faculties is free and 
unimpeded, there is pleasure. But associated with the Beautiful we discern the 
presence of counter elements, that, viz., of the ugly and deformed. The pre- 
sence of this alien element arrests the freedom of the imaginative faculty, and 
in proportion to the pleasure which arises from unimpeded action is the pain 
which springs from the arrest. Thespirit of man tends instinctively towards the 
Beautiful. It has a natural affinity with it, and its perception awakens a joyous 
activity of the powers ; but the deformed or the inharmonious also surrounds it, 
hindering the freedom and repressing the action of the faculties. Our yearning 
for the Beautiful is keen in proportion to our experience of its opposite. The 
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presence of the inharmonious and the artificial quickens the perception of natural 
harmony ; but the enjoyment of the latter is never unalloyed. We always feel 
that the beauty we behold in Nature, or in our own Humanity, might be mo~e 
perfect than it is. Weinvariably detect some discord in the midst of harmony, 
which betrays the presence of its opposite. 


The type of perfect in the mind 
In Nature we can nowhere find, 


The uneasiness which this creates originates both the desire and an effort to 
escape from the presence of the inharmonious, and to get into the presence 
and under the influence of the Beautiful. We desire to subdue deformity by 
Bewuty. Instinctively—without ever thinking of the rationale of our act-— 
we strive to rid ourselves of the uneasiness, produced by those elements with 
which the human spirit is in natural conflict, and which arrests its freedom ; 
and in this effort to reach the:Beautiful, through all conscious or unconscious 
hindrance, Poetry has its birth.” 


This is very suggestive as a theory of the Beautiful. When Mr. 
Knight comes to apply it to the different arts, however, it is not all- 
satisfying. Indeed, it does not really account for the artist. This 
theory of poetry is a theory of the poetic instinct rather than of the 
poet. It says nothing of that sense of “ play” which the artist has, 
or of the compromise which all art demands from artist and public 
alike; and this want it is, probably, which leads a writer in The 
Spectator to supplement it by pointing out that “ there is something 
of the essence of beauty or sublimity in the powerful and accurate 
delineation even of the worst and most hideous passions.” The 
logical conclusion from the theory is that the poet is he who gets 
closest to the core of things. But to account for the artist we must 
supply also a set of conditions not considered by Mr. Knight. May 
it not be said, for example, that one of the most powerful elements 
in the artist is a craving for, and consciousness of command of, his 
medium : an instinct for the handling of it as of something tangible, 
which (one would think) must cause the poet or the musician, who 
deals with a more ethereal medium, to feel envious of the modeller 
with his thumb upon the clay? Look at a group of London gutter- 
girls dancing a spring to the music of a barrel-organ—and there are 
few prettier sights—and you feel you can single out the artist among 
them, not more by the grace of limb and rhythmic sense, than by 
the tooth upon the lip, and the masterful set upon the pavement of 
the clumsy, gaping boot of her to whom pavement and boot and 
the foot within it are nothing but the material in which she must 
work. 

Even in a discussion of any one art we cannot feel safe ground. 
Here is Mr. Marion Crawford setting out to tell us what is a novel.* 
He calls it “an intellectual artistic luxury,” and believes that no 
one can deny that the definition “covers the three principal 
essentials of the novel as it should be, of a story or romance, which 


* The Novel: What itis. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co. 
VOL, XXI. 35 
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in itself and in the manner of telling it shall appeal to the intellect, 
shall satisfy the requirements of art, and shall be a luxury, in that 
it can be of no use to a man when he is at work, but may conduce to 
peace of mind and delectation during the hours of idleness.” This 
would be a passable definition if it were accompanied by any state- 
ment of the requirements of art. Mr. Crawford can only remind 
us that the artistic question is one upon which we shall never have 
unanimity, and that this makes it possible that two writers as 
widely separated as Mr. Henry James and Mr. Rider Haggard find 
appreciative readers in the same year of the same century—a fact 
which the literary history of the future will find it hard to explain. 
The literary historian of the future, if he trouble himself with 
matters of that nature, will have his hands pretty full. Take any 
half-dozen of the novels one reads with pleasure in a month, and 
try to find out what they have in common that they should find 
the same readers appreciative: it is a hard matter. Mr. Crawford’s 
essay does not make it easier. To the question What is a novel ? 
it contains no answer so definite and convincing that, applying it to 
these half-dozen, we could say: “ This is worthy, and this ; but not 
that, which does not fulfil the essential qualifications.” Nor is the 
book a study of methods—which is just as well; for a theory of 
art is no more to be derived from such a study than the laws of 
motion are revealed to him who rides a variety of bicycles. Only, 
if a novelist tells us nothing about methods, and does not attempt 
any comprehensive survey of his art, the little that is left him to 
say scarce deserves the ambitious title Mr. Crawford has given it. 
If a satisfactory book on “The Novel: What it is” is never 
written, it will not be for want of material. Besides the ever- 
increasing body of our home manufactures, we have larger and 
larger imports. French and Russian goods have long been upon 
the market. Not long ago we had occasion to notice a translation 
of Mr. Couperus’s Ecstasy, which was prefaced by a very interesting 
account of the aims and methods of the younger novelists in 
Holland. This month the Pseudonym Library has had added to 
it collections of Danish and Finnish stories. The Cruise of the 
“ Wild Duck” and the other stories by Holger Drachmann are 
sketches of life in a Danish fishing village. In the very interesting 
Introduction to Squire Hellman,” Mr. R. Nisbet Bain says that 
Finnish literature is a literature of fiction, and that thirty years 
ago the Finnish novel itself was unborn. The author of Squire 
Hellman, who writes under the pseudonym of “Juhani Aho,” has 
in twelve years reached the highest place among his own country- 


* The Cruise of the ** Wild Duek,” and Other Tales. Squire Hellman and Other 
Stories. The Pseudonym Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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men, who a little time ago sent him to Paris, where he came under 
the influence of the modern school of Paul Bourget and Edouard 
Rod. Two of the tales in this collection were written after his 
return ; and one can easily understand that many accused him of 
requiting the liberality of his country in sending him abroad by 
bringing back to her, not idealism, but, realism. Which is the 
bread and which the stone, however, is exactly the question that 
will trouble us at the beginning of our enquiry into what is a novel. 
With these Finnish stories may be compared the tales in Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett’s The Stickit Minister.* The sketches in both collections 
are occupied in presenting, with photographic exactness, certain 
conditions of life: in the one case, of life in a country with a litera- 
ture in its babyhood ; in the other, of life in Scotland, where every- 
thing in manners and customs which marked it off from England 
is disappearing, and where a separate literature is no longer possible. 
As records of a departing life Mr. Crockett’s sketches are interest- 
ing; and they are undoubtedly faithful. So are Mr. Barrie’s, with 
which—ridiculous as it may seem—we have heard The Stickit 
Minister compared. For the matter of that, we are not certain 
that Mr. Crockett is not the more faithful of the two. The great 
merit of the chronicles of Thrums is that they rise above the 
photographic plane, and reach to a picture of life from which 
Mr. Crockett falls far short. The interesting question is how far 
his very apparent deficiency in art and his literalness of observation 
are one. It has always seemed to us that an intimate, note-book 
knowledge of his characters, such as that possessed by Mr. Barrie, 
while it is most valuable, is a danger and a difficulty to a novelist. 
It imposes a limitation which nothing far short of genius can break 
through. 

It is not very rash to predict that if Mr. Stevenson is to produce 
the masterpiece for which we all look he will have to return to the 
country of David Balfour and the Master of Ballantrae. Of the 
Island Nights’ Entertainments,t the new volume in which he 
gathers some fruits of his residence in the South Seas, there is not 
a great deal to say. Like Kokta, Mr. Stevenson always has the 
right word. That we may always expect; and also the vivid image, 
of which this, taken at random, is an example :—“ With that I gave 
him the cold steel for all I was—worth. His body kicked under 
me like a spring sofa; he gave a dreadful kind of a long moan, 
and lay still” At the same time we are a little disappointed with 
the stories ; and seem to feel—it may be implicit in the subject—a 


* The Stickit Minister; and Some Common Men. By S. R. Crockett. T. 
Fisher Unwin. 

+ Island Nights’ Entertainments: The Beach of Falesé, The Bottle Imp, The Isle 
of Voices. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Cassell & Co. 95° 
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coarsening of the Stevensonian effects. One other novel we should 
like to mention, and it is with commendation. This is Mr. Hornung’s 
Tiny Luttrell.* Mr. Hornung’s writing has neither the strenuous- 
ness nor the affectation of a good many of our young writers who 
seek to walk in Mr. Stevenson’s path and are not, by nature, suited 
to it. An excellent judge of a novel once said to us that in Mr. 
Hornung we had another Mr. W. E. Norris. After reading Tiny 
Luttrell we can easily understand that opinion. And, as novelists 
like Mr. Norris do not grow on every stem, this must be taken as 
high praise to the younger author. 

Mrs. Arthur Kennard’s new book ¢ is scarcely a novel. It is at 
once less than a novel and more. The plot is very slender. One 
young man about town has been disappointed in love; another, 
his close companion, has never been in love, and for him, therefore, 
as far as the society of fellow creatures is concerned, life is about 
equally valueless. Consequently, in the opening chapter, which is 
one of lively decadence, they abjure Mayfair for a time, and resolve 
to sojourn in the Wiltshire downs. Their shooting lodge there is a dis- 
used railway carriage, swept and garnished daily by a native woman, 
who is sometimes amusing, but never quite so much so as she might 
be ; and their life consists of moralizing on the melancholy absurdity 
of life, tempered by the taking of it from badgers, hares, rabbits, 
and other vermin and game. Mrs. Kennard is obviously at home 
among the rural wilds. Her passages about sport are accurate and 
good; and the gamekeeper is drawn to the life. In the character 
of novel, however, the work is not sustained. Mrs. Kennard does 
not attempt to sustain it. What she wishes to say is not what her 
characters wished to, or had to. It is what she herself has seen on 
the downs, and felt about it and about what it suggests to minds 
with an experience ampler than that of the downs folk. She con- 
stantly breaks off from her narrative into stories, descriptions, and 
reflections. Then we have her at her best; which is very good. 
Some of the stories are admirable. The chapter which recounts 
the life and adventures of Old Kitty, for example, is brilliant. 
Kitty’s life was itself impressive, and Mrs. Kennard’s treatment 
of it could not have been surpassed in delicacy and suggestive- 
ness. The descriptive passages in Diogenes’ Sandals deserve 
similar praise. The “word-painting” of novelists has become 
rather a shoddy art; but it is not so in the case of this 
writer, who, it is manifest, has seen all she describes, and 
has felt it with the sympathy of an artist. We are not so 
well pleased with the reflections. They seem to have arisen 


* Tiny Luttrell. By Ernest William Hornung. Two Volumes. Cassell & Co. 
+ Diogenes’ Sandals. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. Remington & Co. 
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from a bowing acquaintance with certain theories in science, most 
notably with that of Evolution, and from a very wide acquaintance 
with sceptical philosophy, but they never give us the impression 
that the writer understands either science or scepticism as she 
understands birds and beasts, the winds and the woods, 
and human beings. She herself seems conscious that that is so. 
When she is at work with material, emotional or intellectual, 
over which she has the command which knowledge and sym- 
pathy give, Mrs. Kennard is almost a great writer, reposeful, 
precise, eloquent ; but when she quits that work, as the exigencies 
of her story occasionally compel her to do, her paragraphs become 
limp, euphuistic, perfunctory. She breaks down, in fact ; and the 
collapse is the more notable because of the brilliance amid which it 
is set. Both young men end all right, of course. Love comes to 
refill life with value; and, although we cannot but feel that in 
their new happiness they are as commonplace as they were in the 
days of their emotional disorganization, we must admit that the 
eventual issues are very prettily told. 

Let us leave fiction for poetry. 

A translation of Scheffel’s Trwnipeter,* by Miss Jessie Beck and 
Miss Louise Lorimer, has just appeared. Considering its immense 
popularity in Germany,—as Sir Theodore Martin notes, in his 
Preface, it has reached its 200th edition—one may wonder that it 
has not before now been done into English. After all, however, 
the reason is not very far to seek. That unstable thing taste has 
come to hold Poe’s opinion—with which we confess some sympathy 
—that the long poem is, with magnificent exceptions, a contradic- 
tion in terms. And The Trumpeter is a long poem, covering, lyrics 
included, 215 pages in the English version. It is, however, seldom 
tedious or wanting in humour, and the reader who has courage 
enough to start upon it will find difficulty in laying it down. That 
poetry—and, as a matter of fact, all art—is a compromise is a truth 
that has donned the threadbare garments of the truism. The 
translator of poetry especially has to know limitations. Miss 
Beck and Miss Lorimer have—wisely, we think—thrown over 
rhyme, except in the songs. They have produced a translation 
which, if not brilliant, presents a good average level of excellence ; 
and their efforts will be appreciated by those who, from ignorance 
of German, or from want of patience, are unable to read the original. 

We must note, if only in passing, that Messrs. Macmillan have 
published a reprint of Poems by Two Brothers.+ Its interest is 
rather of the bibliographian than of the literary kind. How 


* The Trumpeter: A Romance of the Rhine. By J. V. Von Scheffel. Translated 
hy Jessie Beck and Louise Lorimer. William Blackwood. 
+ Poems by Two Brothers. Macmillan. 
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strongly the Byron influence lay upon Tennyson-is evident at a 
first glance ; how he was able at times to catch a flush of original 
inspiration is to be seen in the verses beginning “ Why should we 
weep for those who die ?” 

The Annals* of the late Bishop of St. Andrews rank among the 
important biographies of the month. The book is of permanent 
value as a record of the vicissitudes of Episcopacy in Scotland ; 
but the chapters recounting the Bishop’s relations with Mr. Glad- 
stone are those most interesting to the world at large. They are 
painful reading. One would fain cling to the belief that what 
many of us suppose to be errors of head on Mr. Gladstone’s part 
are not accompanied by any pettiness of heart; but one cannot 
read this book and do so. Wordsworth was Mr. Gladstone’s tutor 
at Oxford. Subsequently, at the urgent desire of Mr. Gladstone, 
Wordsworth abandoned the high career in England upon which he 
had entered, in order to take charge of an Episcopal College in 
Scotland. Wordsworth worked in the College for nigh ten years, 
by which time it was established soundly: worked zealously and 
single-mindedly ; and without any worldly reward, for out of his 
own means he had contributed to the funds of the College £8,000, 
a sum which the stipend of the Wardenship fell far short of 
repaying. By-and-by, Wordsworth was offered the Bishopric of 
St. Andrews. It seemed to him that he could accept the see only 
on condition of his retaining the Wardenship of the College at 
Glenalmond ; for episcopal offices in Scotland are poorly bestowed. 
Mr. Gladstone knew the difficulty, and, if he had been the humane 
man many persons believe him to be, he could have smoothed the 
way; but no. If Wordsworth accepted the Bishopric, he must 
resign his office at Trinity College. If he became Bishop and did 
not resign, he, Mr. Gladstone, would cease to be one of the 
College Trustees, and the men whom he had induced to join him 
in the enterprise might sink or swim as they could. Wordsworth, 
having been unable to get any assurance from him that 
his policy as regards Church and State was not to be reversed, 
was unable to support his candidature for Oxford. Wordsworth 
must take the consequences. He did; and fared much better than 
his exacting friend expected. The incident seems trivial now; but 
it is not unimportant. It indicates to what lengths the im- 
periousness of the Radical leader will go against whosoever, indi- 
vidual or class, is unable to follow him in tame acquiescence. 
We learn from the Editor’s Note that Mr. Gladstone, who had 
viven the Bishop leave to publish his letters in the matter of 


‘Annals of My Life. 1847-1856. By Charles Wordsworth, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrews, and Fellow of Winchester College. Edited by W. Earl 
Hodgson. Longman, Green, & Co, 
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the Oxford election, withdrew it when the Annals were going to 
press. Fortunately, in his “oblique narration” of their drift, Mr. 
Hodgson, the Editor, has preserved the Gladstonian touch ; and a 
sorry revelation arises. In the lighter chapters we have pleasing 
reminiscences of Disraeli, Porson, Canning, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Coleridge, Keble, Pusey, Mozley, Newman, and 
many other celebrities. We will quote an example of Porson’s 
extraordinary wit. Porson was staying with Jeremiah King, Canon 
of Ely. “One day at dinner, when they had got into discussion 
upon questions of etymology, Porson gave a derivation which King 
considered to be so far-fetched as to be quite ridiculous. ‘ You 
might as well say that my name is connected with cucumber.’ 
(Probably there was a cucumber on the table which suggested the 
comparison.) ‘And so it is, said Porson. ‘How so?’ said King. 
‘Why, thus: Jeremiah King, by contraction, Jerry King; Jerry 
King, by contraction and metathesis, Gherkin; and Gherkin, we 
know, is a cucumber pickled !’” 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THE NATIONAL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THE NATIONAL REVIEW, or for letters upon 
such other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


Capital as Mental and Moral Energy. 


To THE Eprrors or ‘Tae NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
In Mr. Mallock’s article in the May Number on “ The Causes of 
the National Income ” occurs the following passage :— 


‘* All capital, therefore, in so far as it increases production, is virtually this, and 
this only—it is mental and moral energy as applied to muscular energy. If any- 
one doubts the adequacy of this definition, let him try to alter it or deny it, and 
see what result will follow.” 


I will suppose a successful brothel-keeper who has applied his mental and 
moral energy to the exercise of his profession for a number of years. He 
dies, leaving a considerable fortune to his only son, who likewise has a 
store of mental and moral energy; this son buys a meadow and turns it 
into a racecourse, which becomes very popular and brings him a large 
income, his one exploit of buying the meadow and turning it into a race- 
course being a quite sufficient expenditure of mental and moral energy to 
last him all his life. He dies, having accumulated a large fortune, besides 
having spent vast annual sums at Monte Carlo and in various and worth- 
less and foolish ways. He leaves a huge fortune to his son, who, inherit- 
ing the mental and moral energy of the family, buys up a patent pill at a 
nominal cost, secures all the fields in England, and fills them with adver- 
tisements of the pill. This application of “ mental and moral energy ” 
hugely “increases production.” Large factories arise for the manufacture 
of the pill ; the fields of England blossom not with wheat-ears and clover, 
but with brazen advertisements ; more large factories for the production 
of the advertisements arise: and the net result? A larger and larger 
supply of mental and moral energy—that is capital, as Mr. Mallock says— 
flows to (not from) the proprietor ; and, the intestines of half his country- 
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men being hopelessly ruined, production is again stimulated by the neces- 
sity of somebody inventing another patent pill to counteract the effects of 
the first. And so we go on, with constantly increased production, and a 
constantly augmented store of “ mental and moral energy ” flowing to the 
pill-proprietor. The pill-proprietor dies ; leaving an only child, an idiot, who, 
however, as he possesses a vast store of capital, must, according to Mr. 
Mallock’s definition, be possessed of a vast store of mental and moral 
energy, since capital (if it increases production) is mental and moral 
energy. And the idiot’s capital is applied to increase production; for he 
has a whim for fire-balloons, and spends all his money in them, thereby 
greatly “increasing production.” So enamoured is he of fire-balloons, he 
starts them off from his garden at the rate of a thousand aday. He 
employs hundreds of workmen manufacturing these fire-balloons, and con- 
tinues doing so until all his capital (or I should say his mental and moral 
energy) is gone. Then the workmen and their families, being thrown out 
of employ, suffer great privations, and many of them starve. The idiot 
goes into the workhouse and dies. 

Thus I have hastily sketched a family history for four generations in 
illustration of Mr. Mallock’s definition of capital as mental and moral 
energy. I have, of course, supposed an extreme case ; yet I think it would 
not be impossible to find kindred histories in real life. There are surely 
thousands of men whose capital (or rather mental and moral energy) is 
being applied to results as disastrous as those I have supposed. 

Mr. Mallock says he has arrived at a point when he can proceed to the 
statement of an all-important truth. But would it not be worth while to 
reconsider this definition of “capital” as “mental and moral energy ” 
before he proceeds to the exposition of further “truths”? What is the 
use of building an elaborate system of political economy upon a basis like 
this? or indeed upon any basis but this sure one—namely: The first 
thing for any man to do is to find out whether the work that he does, or 
that he overlooks, or that he starts with his capital, is useful or beautiful 
work, and tends to the well-being of his fellows, If it does not do this, 
the next thing for him to do is to turn his hand or his brain to something 
else. Drive this home; and national well-being must follow, whatever 
tariffs and regulations of labour may be in force to help or hinder. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry Artuur Jones. 

Townshend House, Regent’s Park, W., May 23, 1893. 


The Police Clauses of the Home Rule Bill. 


To rue Eprrors or “Tux Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
It is a very far cry to Clause 30 of the Home Rule Bill. At the 
present rate of progress we are likely to have passed the dog-days and to 
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be buttoning up our great-coats again before it is reached. If the time 
ever comes for its discussion it will provide much food for reflection to 
politicians of all shades. One thing is certain. The police arrangements, 
as they stand at present, satisfy no one. Everyone knows by this time 
what the police themselves think of them. Mr. Redmond and his party 
distinctly pronounce them intolerable. Even the Subservient Seventy are 
not satisfied. There must be something radically wrong about them. The 
Irish Nationalist objections, which are mainly financial, are not the only 
objections on that score. There is another side to the penny, the Crown 
side (that unpleasant word “ Crown !”), as well as the harp. The police 
—the men who will be directly affected—have naturally something to say, 
and they do not mince matters. After scanning the resolutions emanating 
from the Constabulary of different counties throughout Ireland, one 
finds that, with a unanimity which is really astounding for men who are 
said to have been liberally treated, the financial proposals are declared to 
be grossly inadequate. Supplementing this expression of opinion, they 
draw up a list of proposals embodying what they consider fair treatment. 
Mr. Morley might with advantage lay these resolutions side-by-side with 
Schedule VI. and compare notes. The discrepancy in the documents is 
striking. Mr. Morley is fond of compromise, and has written a charming 
essay on the subject. He will want all his ingenuity to enable him to 
spell a satisfactory compromise out of these conflicting proposals. Then, 
when all has been nicely arranged between Mr. Morley, the Nationalists, 
and the police, the British taxpayer may have a word of approval, or of 
remonstrance. 

So much for the financial aspect. What is the real intention of the 
Government as regards the Irish police? They ‘will be gradually re- 
<luced and ultimately cease to exist,” says one who always speaks in plain 
language. How? Sec. 4 of Schedule VI., Part i., explains. ‘‘ Upon the 
Executive Committee of the Privy Council in Ireland certifying to the 
Lord-Lieutenant that adequate local police forces have been established in 
every part of Ireland, the Lord-Lieutenant shall within six months after 
such Certificate, or if the Certificate is given within six years after the 
appointed day at such later date, before the expiration of these six years, 
as the Lord-Lieutenant as representing Her Majesty thinks expedient, 
order measures to be taken for causing the whole of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary to cease to exist as a police force, and such order shall be 
duly executed.” There is much virtue in that “if.” In any case the 
Certificate is the condition precedent to the withdrawal and annihilation 
of the police. Will it ever be given? Irish Members have professed 
from time to time that they will not be satisfied until they have the con- 
trol of the police. Does any sane man doubt that once the Bill becomes 
law they will have all the control they want? True, the Bill says that 
the Constabulary “ while they continue shall be subject to the control 
of the Lord-Lieutenant as representing Her Majesty.” Every man who 
knows the Queen’s English will take that for what it is worth. It is one 
of the most illusory of “ safeguards.” Translate it into plain language. 
The Irish Constitution, we assume, is in working order, and Elections are 
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going on for the Irish Legislative Assembly. We have no reason to believe 
that these Elections will be carried on with less popular excitement than 
heretofore. The leopard cannot change his spots, and the Irishman will 
not hang his shillelagh on the peg at Election time. Guards of honour for 
prominent politicians will be required in the future as in the past. 
Rowdyism develops ; the public peace is threatened ; rioting is imminent ; 
the “local” police are being enquired for like Casabianca. Order must be 
maintained even at an Irish Election ; and, whether it be the party of 
nine or the party of seventy that requires the aid of the Constabulary 
(Mr. Healy, no doubt, will regard that as a “mere matter of detail”), the 
force will be requisitioned by the local authority, and in such a way as to 
leave the Lord-Lieutenant no option. Irish Nationalists will naturally 
reason thus: ‘“ Here are the Constabulary to our hand. We have no love 
for them; but they can keep the peace much better than any local forces 
we could raise. Besides, we are liable for a big share of their expense 
as it is, and we shall only be putting additional expense upon ourselves by 
raising local forces. Not only so: we skall have to pay two-thirds of the 
pension of every Royal Irish or Dublin Metropolitan constable who is 
withdrawn to make way for a ‘local’ policeman. There is a limit to our 
folly, and this transcends it. Our position is simple. Maintain the status 
quo as regards the police; but with this important distinction: we shall be 
their masters in the future.” If this appears an extravagant interpreta- 
tion, the country should have more light upon the subject. It is a natural 
contingency from the adoption of a Clause and a Schedule which are 
vague and nebulous in almost every line. 

The Irish politician knows as well as any man the value of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, and if the Bill passed to-morrow no one would more 
regret their disappearance. He is fully alive to the fact that without 
the help and experience of the Constabulary the local police in Ireland 
would not for ten years to come be worth the cost of their uniform. 
Policemen cannot be turned out to order in a few days like a suit of 
clothes. They cannot spring up in a moment, as Minerva sprang from 
the head of Zeus, full-panoplied. It takes years to make a good one, even 
in Ireland. There is no calling in life where ignorance sooner comes to 
grief. 

Are the Government, then, going to hand over the Constabulary to the 
men whose only references to them in the past have been undisguisedly 
hostile? This is a plain question, and demands a plain answer. If the 
Constabulary are to remain after the Bill passes—and it is hard to see how 
the country can carry on any Government for a week or a day without 
them—their position should be clearly defined and safeguarded. The 
“‘ safeguards ” in Clause 30 and Schedule VI., like so many others, are 
worthless. Real safeguards, it may be said, would create further difficulties 
and make the Scheme more unworkable than it is; but that is not our 
concern. It is the concern of those who made the difliculties possible. 
Our point is that a body of over ten thousand men must not be sacrificed 
merely to gratify the whim of misguided Statesmen. The Irish police 
have played the part of Aunt Sally long enough. Every party in Ireland 
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has at one time or another had a fling at them, just as every party has at 
one time or another been indebted to them for its very existence. They 
may well echo Macbeth: “ They have tied me toa stake: I cannot fly; but 
bear-like I must fight the course.” Better far let them perish instantly 
and honourably. An existence continued under the conditions of the 
Bill would be intolerable for men such as they have proved themselves 
to be. If perish they must, common decency demands that they should 
have decent sepulture, and not be thrown out upon the roadside. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
A Bririsn Citizen, 
May 13, 1893. 


Lady Jeune and the Poor. 


To tHe Eprrors or “ Tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Lady Jeune’s article on “ Amusements of the Poor” will meet with 
general sympathy. There is very little change or pleasure in the lives of 
the poorer working-class, especially for the women; but I think Lady 
Jeune’s experience must be chiefly among the poor of London and of 
other large towns. Her picture of the working man, with his wife 
and baby, enjoying music and other recreations in a bright, warm, 
hall, would produce nothing but wonder in the minds of country poor 
folks. The country people could not imagine such a thing possible. What 
would become of the rest of the children while the parents and baby were 
out? Who would do the endless mending and making if the mother did 
not? Night after night, to get through her work, she must sit up long 
after the children and her husband are in bed. The life of the wives of 
the poor, even when circumstances are favourable, is little short of slavery 
{and yet girls’ chief desire is to go and do likewise as soon as possible). 
The only chance for the wives are mothers’ meetings, where they can take 
with them the children too young for school, and for an hour or two 
enjoy tea, talk, work, and reading. Even the husbands do not often care 
to go out of a evening unless, alas! they are frequenters of the public- 
house. They come home tired, and prefer to go to bed, or to sit by the 
fire, or, in the summer, to attend to their allotments. There is a Club- 
room in this parish for men, such as Lady Jeune would approve of ; but 
very few married men attend it. 

Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
A Country Womay. 
Salisbury, May 17, 1893. 
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Absurdities of the Registration Bill. 


To tHe Epitors or “THe Nationa, Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

When a system has long borne on the face of it undoubted 
inequalities, absurdities, and anomalies, there is always a tendency to 
accept an alteration with unreflective zeal. The supporters of the new 
Registration scheme are encouraged by a general blindness to detail. 
Conscious that this attitude will not extend to an active co-operation 
towards a just amelioration, they insidiously introduce their pet theories, 
which, if put into practice, would result only in a transference of in- 
justices. A Registration Act is as effective in extending the franchise as 
a Reform Act itself. Mr. Fowler, when introducing the Bill, insisted 
that his only object was to improve the machinery of the Reform Acts. 
Such a statement misleads. An Act which creates a qualification and 
thereby considerably extends the franchise cannot be said to have no 
relation to Reform beyond supplying necessary machinery. Reform Acts 
create the rights which give the vote; Registration Acts create the means 
whereby the right may be obtained. The latter do not arouse the general 
public; and, for this very reason, they insidiously increase and often 
entirely change the very character of the electorate. The Radical Party 
openly boast that by the passing of this Registration Act they will secure 
many seats at present in the possession of Conservatives. I may doubt 
the fulfilment of this expectation ; but its existence renders it necessary 
to watch Radical Bills, which usually have for their object the aggrandize- 
ment of the Party rather than the general welfare. 

The Bill now before Parliament will, by reducing the period of qualifica- 
tion, by removing all restrictions with reference to the payment of rates, 
and by adding to the rights of successive occupation, change and increase 
the electorate to a very large extent. So extensive is the alteration, it 
admittedly requires the creation of a new staff permanently devoted to 
the work. Yet for the year when the extension is to occur the staff is to 
be dispensed with. With a view to a General Election, which, amid the 
most favourable circumstances, cannot be delayed over next year, the 
Radical Party are trying to foist upon the country a measure which, when 
deprived of its manipulating forces, is replete with elements of confusion. 
The new and more extensive regulations respecting the qualifications are 
to be carried into effect by the machinery which has been insufficient to 
carry out the present system. ‘The register will be filled with the names 
of those who even under the Act are not qualified, but who, nevertheless, 
by reason of being on the register, will be entitled to vote. Could there 
be a more deliberate attempt to win power by means of those acknow- 
ledged as unworthy to give it? 

It must be conceded that there is need of a change in the registration 
laws. At present they are unfair and unworkable. It is, of course, the 
policy of the Radicals, with their spurious Working-Man fetish, to say that 
by these laws working-men are deprived of votes. As a matter of fact, 
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there is no legislation less open to the charge of being class legislation 
than that which deals with the registration of voters. I have had con- 
siderable experience in the work of registration, and I can confidently 
assert that it is by no means the working-class who suffer most from the 
anomalies of the present system. ach class suffers under the same 
disadvantage ; each is subjected to the same restrictions; and if more of 
the working-class are unenfranchised the reason is to be found in their 
larger numerical strength. The man occupying a garret or a cellar at a 
mere nominal cost, which absolutely precludes a contribution to parochial 
burdens, has as much claim to a vote, and procures it by as easy a method, 
as he who occupies the most highly rented and rated house. 

It may be well to define a few of the qualifications at present 
existing, and compare them with the alterations suggested. No man is 
entitled to vote unless he has occupied in some capacity the premises in 
respect of which he votes for a period of twelve months from July 15. 
A year’s residence cannot be considered too long. Such a provision is most 
salutary. It imposes a check upon the random intermeddling of strangers 
and of those unacquainted with the local requirements of a district. Still, 
the principle involved in this qualification is sacrificed by the fixture of a 
date which is at the very least eighteen months anterior to that upon 
which the register comes into force. It follows that it is generally much 
nearer two years than one year, and very often over two years, before a 
man ean secure his vote for any practical purpose. This is unfair, and 
contrary to the intention of Parliament; but what is the alternative sug- 
gested? A residence of three months! That is absurd, and can only 
suggest a motive other than that which is expressed. Its absurdity lies 
in the fact that for the sake of a slight mitigation in an inconsistency an 
enormous confusion is to be created. According to the Bill, all those 
who have occupied or resided for a period of three months ended on and 
including June 24 will be entitled to registration. There is to be only 
one registration during the year. Consequently, the three-months qualifi- 
cations will benefit only a minority. Those who began occupation in the 
June quarter will have to wait twelve months before they secure their 
votes; those who began in the September quarter, nine months ; those 
who began in the December quarter, six months. The reason is obvious. 
‘The Government have been led by the more violent partisans who, looking 
for Manhood Suffrage, see in the three-months qualification a way to in- 
troducing such confusion, such facilities for securing votes to all, that they 
will have their desire on false pretences. 

The Bill insists upon three-months occupation ; but what safeguards 
does it provide for ensuring even this limited length of residence? None. 
On the contrary, it removes the safeguards that at present exist. This is 
so important a point that I may be excused for dwelling upon it. By 
the 9th section of the Representation of the People Act, 1884, spe- 
cially referred to in the Bill, overseers are in April and May to serve 
upon those who are liable for the rates in respect of hereditaments a 
requisition instructing them to return the names of the occupiers in such 
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hereditaments, in order that the principle involved in the Assessed Rates 
-\ct may be carried into effect ; which principle is that no qualification 
shall be defeated by anything resulting from compound rating, The 
object of this clause was to ensure that the names of all tenement. 
occupiers should be entered on the rate-book for the purpose of registra- 
tion. The new Bill, repealing all instructions in this clause with reference 
to rating, enacts that the district registrars are in April and May to 
serve requisitions upon owners and others, requiring them to supply the 
names of all occupiers of hereditaments for the purpose of registration. 
It is clear that, for the purpose of obtaining names upon the rate- 
book, such a method of procedure is necessary ; but by the removal of 
certain words a totally different object has been substituted, an object as 
unnecessary as it is confusing. The result will be that the register will, 
if the letter of the Act be adhered to, contain the names of occupants of 
two months, or even of one month, and of vast numbers who have forfeited 
their qualifications anterior to June 24. In April and May the registrars 
will receive notification, from owners, that A, B, and C have either already 
resided a sufficient length of time, or have begun their occupation on a. 
day three months anterior to June 24. Let me illustrate my contention. 
A is one of the migratory class: he is in the habit of taking a single room 
for a few weeks. In April or in May the owner of the house has reported 
him as having begun occupation at a date sufliciently early to qualify 
him if on June 24 he is still resident. Before June 24, however, he has 
probably changed his abode two or three times, Following his legal 
instructions, the registrar will insert the man’s name upon the register 
in respect of the original house, unless a private person chooses to take 
upon himself the responsibility of objecting. There is no provision for 
verification. It may be said that, on the general ground that he is 
responsible for an accurate register, it is the duty of the registrar to 
verify ; but the spirit of the Act is opposed to this. In the first place, it 
is broadly asserted that, their titles only changed, the present ofticers may 
continue their work. Thus, the evil consequences of sandwiching duties 
of great responsibility between the ordinary avocations of hard-worked 
men will result. ‘True, the Government offer a great boon. If such over- 
seers are appointed they can, in consideration of the remuneration they re- 
ceive for their ordinary duties, be paid a few pounds a year less. It will 
be for the country to decide if this boon will be a sufficient compensation 
for a huge misrepresentation in Parliament. Secondly, it is clear that 
there is no intention of insisting upon a verification of information 
previously gained by the retention of that part of the clause which lays 
down the method of procedure. It would be too absurd even for this 
Government to insist that, at a great expense, certain information shall 
be obtained in April, when it will be useless, and that after June 24, 
when it will be useful, the same information shall be obtained again. 
Anyone who has had any practical experience of registration knows. 
that a three-months qualification, with such a procedure as suggested, can 
have no other result than that of swamping all the registers with the 
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names of thousands who have forfeited their qualifications, men who, as 
far as the constituency is concerned, have ceased to exist. What will be 
the consequence? Personation made easy and common. A legislator who 
has not kept in view, when framing a Registration Bill, the growing evil 
of personation is unfitted for the task which he has undertaken. 

It may be contended that, by the process of objecting, party organiza- 
tions will be able to remove the names of those unqualified. Is it not 
monstrous that Parliament should pass an Act and so regulate its procedure 
that its real object can be attained only by voluntary subscriptions and 
voluntary efforts? Mr. Fowler has said that the Bill will put an end to 
the anomaly of party organization manipulating registers. I would tell 
him, from experience, that if his Bill pass in its present shape party 
organizations will find their work quadrupled, and constituencies will 
return a Radical or a Conservative according as the one or the other 
purty is the more able to provide funds for registration. The present 
Bill throws every impediment in the path of the objector. The barrister 
shall (not may) give costs to the objectee. Given, therefore, that the lists 
are filled with the names of unqualified electors, that party which will 
risk its funds by recklessly objecting, and by the employment of scores of 
canvassers, will have the most decided advantage. During the interval 
between June 24 and July 30, on which latter date the work of the 
Superintendent Registrar is completed, private persons must scour the 
country to ascertain for themselves the exact date when A, B, C, and D 
gave up, or began, occupation, with the frequent result that, for want of 
evidence, the names will remain upon the register. Unrecognized by law, 
these zealous men cannot demand from the owner the desired dates. 
Only if he has funds at his back will he dare to risk the fine following 
any action upon probabilities. The law seeks no further information. 
The inevitable result of such a state of things will be confusion, persona- 
tion, and misrepresentation in Parliament. 

It will be contended that the same objections hold good against a six- 
mouths qualification. They will hold good only to asmall extent. In the 
first place, there will be the decided advantage that, by removing the 
necessity of taking into consideration the one-month occupiers and the 
two-months occupiers, a vast amount of trouble will be removed from the 
shoulders of those whose duty is to compile an accurate register. The 
professed intention of the Legislature will be obtained in proportion to the 
diminution of the work. If the intention of Parliament had been that 
immediately upon the completion of a three-months residence a man should 
be entitled to vote at an election, it would have instituted three quarterly 
registrations and publications of supplementary registers. This, although 
pernicious, would have been reasonable; but there is no reason, no con- 
sistency, in laying it down that an occupation beginning in the March 
quarter shall have privileges denied to one beginning in the June quarter, 
or in the September quarter, or in the December quarter. A six-months 
residence will have another advantage. It will tend to exclude those who 
have no stake in the country, bear no burdens, swell the criminal and 
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pauper classes, and are missing at a time of an election. This class may 
indeed be defined as consisting of those who have no fixed abode for a 
period exceeding three months. The great majority reside for periods not 
exceeding one month ; but it has been shown that, according to the absurd, 
unbusinesslike proposals, even these are as likely to be placed upon the 
register as those who have actually completed a three-months residence. 

I think I have shown that it is an undeniable farce for the Government 
to style their Bill one which will enable persons to be registered with 
accuracy. The appointment of a Superintendent and a District Registrar 
might have this effect if every regulation affecting their position in the 
present Bill were changed, and the clauses respecting claiming were with- 
drawn. 

I protest against the clauses respecting claiming. The Bill confirms the 
non-obligation on the part of tenement occupiers to claim, and removes tho 
necessity for lodgers. Hitherto the great hindrance to the compilation of 
an accurate register has been the immunity from claiming on the part of 
tenement and non-rated occupiers. The only information respecting them 
having been obtained at a date far anterior to the last day of the qualify- 
ing period, scores who have either not fulfilled their qualifications, or have 
forfeited them, have been registered. It is impossible to estimate in its 
true light the injustice to the qualified by the further extension to lodgers 
of this notorious evil. With the machinery which the Superintendent 
Registrar would have at his disposal, claims could be obtained from 
oceupiers and lodgers without any further trouble to the claimants than 
the mere signing of their names, or the making of marks in cases of 
inability to write. To obtain such a boon, if it be considered one, would 
any man hesitate to sign a form of claim when the insertion of his signa- 
ture completed his share in the transaction? If such a clause as the 
following, or clauses resulting in such an enactment, were introduced, a 
great confusion and boundless personation would be obviated.— 

*“ All residents in houses, whether as owners or as occupiers, whose names 
are duly entered upon the rate-books shall be registered by the registrars ; 
but all tenement occupiers and lodgers whose names have been returned to 
.the registrars must claim on or after June 24. In the months of April 
and May the registrars shall serve upon owners a requisition demanding 
information as to the qualifications of those residing in their houses, 
whether as occupiers or as lodgers, and enter the namesso supplied, with 
their qualifications, in lists. On and after June 24, the registrars shall 
issue to each occupier and lodger, who should be qualified if still in resi- 
dence, a form of claim, which, between certain definite days, his clerks 
shall collect. A claim, duly signed, shall be taken as evidence of the 
oceupier’s or the lodger’s title to be registered; and his name shall be 
registered forthwith.” 

It is inconceivable how any man who really desires to introduce a just 
scheme of registration should close his eyes to the obvious advantage of 
claiming. If Mr. Fowler still insists upon the reduced length of residence, 
and upon removing the necessity of claiming, he must henceforth bear the 
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unenviable reputation of being a tool in the hands of men who fully recog- 
nize the advantage accruing to them by confusion and misrepresentation. 
That a Party affirming the right of all men to vote should contentedly 
leave the large majority without their votes for a year, and devote their 
sympathies to the migratory class, proves that no thought of justice 
influences them. They would buy up cheap stock to supply their markets ; 
but it would not be long before they learnt the lesson, not unknown in 
these days, that the supply sometimes exceeds the demand. 

A six-months qualification, with a supplementary register, would obviate 
the great injustice and partialities of the Bill. It would ensure a speedy 
registration of all who by a fixed residence had assured their position, and 
gained a knowledge of local requirements. No one would have to wait for 
over a year before he could use his vote. Such a Bill might be aptly 
styled one “to secure a speedy and accurate registration.” But a Bill 
which aims at securing votes for migratory classes, leaving a man who has . 
a locus standi in the constituency to wait for twelve months, or fifteen, or 
eighteen, before his vote is of any practical use, is preposterous. 

The trouble which a supplementary register in July will entail could 
easily be undertaken by a Superintendent Registrar devoting his whole 
tine to the work. I foresee the objection that such an additional register 
will necessitate the employment of a revising barrister twice during the 
year On referring to the Bill before Parliament, and considering the 
curtailment of the barristers’ duties, I cannot see the necessity for 
barristers at all, The Superintendent Registrar might well be the highest 
local authority, from whom an appeal might be made to the Queen’s 
Bench Division, without costs, on questions of law. If, on the other hand, 
it were thought desirable to retain revising barristers, in consideration of 
the fact that their work will be reduced to a minimum, such a diminished 
number might be employed that, even if they had to attend twice during 
the year, the expense would be much less than at present with an annual 
register. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
F, E, Eppis. 
St, Stephen’s Club, Westminster, S.W., May 2, 1893. 


“The Witness of the Monuments.” 


To tHe Epitrors or “THe Nationa Review.’ 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Some of us can still remember the thrill of half-incredulous sur- 
prise with which the earlier announcements of the successful translation 
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of Egyptian hieroglyphics were received. Champollion, following up the 
hint of our own fellow-countryman Young, found the key (rusty indeed, 
but still useful) to the monumental inscriptions of ancient Egypt; and, 
albeit with much groaning of springs and wards, unlocked the gate which 
led straight back to the long-forgotten past. Then Grotefend’s inspired 
guess opened for us the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia. Discovery 
followed hard upon discovery. Belzoni, Layard, Rawlinson, George 
Smith, Brugsch, Naville, Sayce, Renouf, and others, scholars or explorers, 
threw themselves into the work, with a result that is little short of mar- 
vellous, 

Cities, Temples, Statues, Books! The Art, Science, Literature, Religion, 
that had lain for millenniums in the dust of death—all are restored to 
us. The very languages these old-world people spoke—the accents of their 
tongues—we hear their echoes ! 

Their histories, poems, romances, their ledgers, too, and banking accounts, 
the details of their daily business, are in our hands. The lover’s sonnet, 
the mourner’s plaint, the captive’s cry, the hum of the busy city, the 
tumult of the market-place, the tramp of soldiers marching to the 
war, are in our ears. The voice of the forgotten multitudes appeals to us. 
and we feel that we are linked tothe venerable civilizations of the past by 
the myriad ties of a common nature, a common life. 

Day by day the truth of the wise man’s apophthegm is forced upon us: 
“ There is nothing new under the sun.” Creeds and customs are alike 
traced back to an antiquity till now undreamed of. Religion, above all, 
is found to have preserved, as flies in amber, the ideas which filled the 
minds of worshippers whose parting prayer was uttered six thousand years 
ago. The sacred names which trembled on the lips of the men of Accad and 
the plain of Shinar roll in our solemn chants to-day, and wake the echoes 
of our sacred fanes. Cherubim and Seraphim, the tempting serpent, the 
sealy dragon, the flaming sword, the tree of Life, the solemn Sabbaths— 
these things were spoken of, with bated breath, by the waters of Baby- 
lon, long centuries before Abram set out from Ur for Haran and the Land 
of Canaan. Every day, too, fresh discoveries of overwhelming interest are 
being made: we are prepared to learn at any time that the spade of the 
veteran Brugse or of the enthusiastic Petrie has unearthed still greater 
wonders than we have seen before. A letter from some predecessor of 
Melchizedek, priest-king of Salem, to his “ rother,” ruler of the two 
lands of Egypt, may appear at any time in our morning paper, or fur- 
ther particulars of the treaty made between the “ Pharaoh of the Oppres- 
sion ” and the “ great King of the Hittites.” 

It has already come to this—tha we know more intimately the modes 
of life and thought of the good folk of Memphis, Ur, and Erech of 6,000 
years ago, than we do of the life of our own Saxon forefathers. 

With the names of the great ancient empires, it is true, we have been 
long familiar, for the history of the Hebrew race had many points of 
contact with that of the peoples among whom they had to fight for very 
life ; but with the names, for the most part, came the limit to our know- 
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ledge. Chederlaomer, Arioch, Pharaoh, Senacherib, or Nebuchadnezzar ! 
Forty years ago these were but unreal shadows, “airy nothings.” To-day 
they have “a local habitation and a name”: they fit each into his own 
niche in the galleries of history. The mortal bodies of some of the most 
famous of the ancient heroes are with us: the mighty Rameses sleeps his 
long sleep under our very eyes, wearing still the majestic calm, the lofty 
grandeur of the renowned Sesostris. 

Great was the questioning, at first, as to how the newly-found “ records 
of the past ” would compare with that given us in the Bible narratives of 
events in which the vanished peoples had "played a part. Those who 
attaeked and those who defended the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures 
were alike anxious to set them side-by-side with the strangely-recovered 
histories. 

The comparison has shown that the confidence of believers in the accu- 
racy of the historical portions of the Hebrew Bible was not misplaced. 

On matters where the Hebrew people came into contact or collision 
with contemporary nations, something more than “substantial agreement ” 
is found to exist between the Bible histories and the monuments. 

The tablet-books from the library of “the great and noble Asnapper ” 
dot the 7’s and cross the ¢’s of Isaiah. Chedorlaomer, king of Elam, 
and Arioch, king of Ellasar, fall into their places as supreme King and 
tributary ; and the Egypt of Genesis, of Exodus, and of Jeremiah, is the 
Egypt turned up for us by Professor Petrie’s pick-axe. The historical 
accuracy of the prophetic writers and their impartiality is confirmed ; even 
the silence of the tablets being sometimes, as in the case of the calamity 
which befel the forces of Senacherib in Judea, more eloquent than words. 

It is not only by comparison of direct statements that the accounts 
given us by the Hebrew authors may be tested. Stronger evidence, per- 
haps, than the direct is given by coincidences that are seen to be necessarily 
undesigned. 

To such a coincidence attention is now invited. It is one that goes far 
to prove either that the editors, who left the books of Genesis and 
Exodus in their present state, had before them manuscripts of great 
antiquity, or copied from older manuscripts of great antiquity; or that 
they had some other means of procuring accurate and, even on minute 
points, trustworthy information. 

In reading the earlier books of the Bible the rarity of any mention of 
the horse is a noticeable fact. That animal is not noticed at all tiil 
Genesis xlvii., verse 17, where it is stated, quite as a matter of course, that 
Joseph gave the Egyptians bread in exchange for their horses. 

The time of Joseph, as is now recognized by Egyptologists, fell under 
one of the later, most probably under the latest, of the Hyksos kings. 
Now, it is certain that the horse was unknown in Egypt before the rule 
of the Hyksos Dynasty, and the representation of the animal on the 
monuments does not occur till after that period. How it happened that 
the services of this splendid and most useful animal had not been taken 
advantage of by the Egyptians at an earlier date, howsoever interesting as 
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a conumdrum, is, for the purposes of the present argument, beside the 
question. We have to do only with the fact that, so far as we know, the 
first mention of the horse in Egyptian history occurs in the monumental 
inscription of “ Captain” Aahmes, a very valiant soldier, who served 
under the King who captured the last stronghold of the Hyksos in Egypt, 
and finally expelled the foreigners. 

Captain Aahmes greatly distinguished himself in the war of liberation, 
and as, fortunately for us, the ancient Egyptians were possessed by a keen 
anxiety that posterity should remember their names with honour, he 
spared no pains to ensure such immortality as a permanent record of the 
great events in which he had borne a part could give him, It is, of course, 
only the “ best side” of the old Egyptian heroes that we find upon their 
tombstones; and it must be confessed that modesty is not a marked 
characteristic of the venerable epitaphs of Memphis or El-Kab ; but then 
the visitor to one of our own cemeteries would perhaps be puzzled to find 
where the graves of the “thankless children,” tyrannous fathers, and 
unamiable wives and mothers, were hidden away. The phrase, “ De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum,” is not of mere modern invention, and no doubt survivors 
in ancient Egypt took the epitaphs of their defunct worthies with our 
own accustomed “ grain of salt.” For our present purpose, however, the 
tombstone of Captain Aahmes is above suspicion. When the deceased 
warrior tells us that he fought on foot in the presence of the King, who 
was “ fighting from his chariot,” we may take it as proved that at the end 
of the Hyksos period the horse was known in Egypt, and used there for 
purposes of war That the horse had been but recently introduced is not 
a mere inference from the absence of all notice of him from monuments 
earlier than those of the Eighteenth Dynasty. It is proved by the tone 
in which officers of high standing in the Egyptian army boast of the 
capture of even one of these animals from the enemy. No one who reads 
on the tomb of Amenemheb, an officer who fought under Thotmes III., 
the Alexander of Egyptian history, how, when a horse belonging to the 
enemy had broke loose, and charged into the Egyptian ranks, he (Amen- 
emheb) had stabbed it to death, and how he had presented the tail of the 
dead charger to Thotmes himself, will require further proof that the 
Egyptian soldier was not familiar with cavalry. 

When the tail of a dead horse was considered a trophy worthy the 
acceptance of such a Sovereign as Thotmes III., we may feel sure there 
were not many horses attached to the Egyptian army! The horse, then, 
though known in Egypt, had been but a short time known there when 
Joseph was “ Ab-n-per-aa,”—first minister of Pharaoh. It is surely a 
remarkable coincidence that it is at this very time the animal is first men- 
tioned in the Bible. 

When the editors who gave the last touches to Genesis and Exodus, as 
we now have them, completed their work, the horse had been long familiar 
to their countrymen. Even if they had made their “ compilation ” before 
the exile, they had heard of the thousands of horses owned by Solomon, 
many of which, too, had been procured from the land of Egypt. How is it, 
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then, that in enumerating the wealth of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, they 
do not mention the horse? Oxen, sheep, asses, even camels, are spoken of. 
The horse is never mentioned, Is it within the bounds of probability 
that men writing after the establishment of the monarchy, men who 
could tell of the horses and chariots of the Egypt of the Exodus, should 
pull themselves up short with this piece of archeological information, and 
say, “No: we must not mention the horse before Joseph’s date, for it was 
only just then our fathers knew of the horse ” # 

To ask the question is to answer it, It is simply impossible that such 
an argument could have been present to the minds of these editors. 

Where was such a piece of archeological information to come from 
Is it to be supposed that a bare dry fact of that nature had been handed 
down by tradition? The hand-to-hand struggle for existence which sums 
up the history of the Hebrews from the date of the Exodus to that of 
the Monarchy gave the people, one would be inclined to think, something 
else to occupy their attention than the dates at which their forefathers 
had first come into contact with a particular species of quadruped. 

It must not be forgotten that at the time when, according to the critics, 
Genesis and Exodus were compiled, or even at the time when the earlier 
portions of the originals (Jahvistic or Elohistic) were written, the horse 
had been long known to the Hebrews. Every child had sung of the time 
when their God “the horse and his rider had thrown into the sea.” How 
is it that the writers of Genesis “ drew the line” at the date of Joseph ? 
Stranger still: the authors put into the mouth of the aged Jacob the 
verse, “‘ Dan shall be an adder in the path, that biteth the horse heels, so 
that his rider shall fall backward”! Jacob had, at the time when he is 
supposed to have uttered these words, lived for many years in Egypt, and 
no doubt might have easily become familiar with the appearance and uses 
of the very horses we learn that Joseph bought for bread! The man 
who spoke thus had surely seen the rider thrown off “ backwards” by the 
sudden leap forward of a hurt or startled horse. But what is so remark- 
able is that the authors of Genesis should have made Jacob speak so at 
the very moment of his life when, consistently with his history, he might 
have spoken so; and abstained from attributing such language to him at 
an earlier period of his life. Jacob knows of the horse at the very time 
when he must have known of him! Surely the possession of such a 
piece of archeological lore, and the supposition of the deliberate use of 
the lore in this way by the authors or later editors of Genesis, even if 
they did possess it, are almost equally improbable,—impossible ! 

The present writer must confess that, having freed himself as far as 
possible from professional prejudice, and being anxious to get at the truth 
in this matter, he is driven to conclude that the original writers of these 
passages in Genesis knew intimately, knew exactly, what they wrote 
about, 

When we consider, too, the pitfalls which would lie in the way of 
writers who should attempt to compile a history of their people, having 
as a basis for their work only fertility of imagination, eked out by vague 
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and uncertain traditions, and when we see how such pitfalls are passed 
by, with firm tread, without mistake, and in perfect fearless security, we 
are shut up to the conclusion that the original documents on which the 
Book of Genesis is founded must have been of great antiquity, and must, 
in fact, have dated from a time when the remembrance of even the 
minutest details of the events recorded was distinct. 

One of the latest utterances of the “Higher Criticism” is that “ there is 
no archaic flavour about Genesis and Exodus”! That may be so; but 
surely there is, in this matter, a wonderful flavour of accurate history 
and absolute trustworthiness. 

Egyptologists have long since pointed out that phrases like “ Ab-n-per- 
aa,” “ Abrek,” and “ Za-pa-n-ankh,” not translated, but merely trans- 
literated, from Egyptian to Hebrew, point to the fact that the writer had 
heard the actual Egyptian phrases or titles pronounced ; that he knew the 
Egyptian titles as‘titles, and preserved the familiar sound in the Hebrew 
letters. Such a coincidence as is here pointed out tends to establish the 
conviction that this inference is not ill or unwisely drawn, and that, howe 
soever modern the present garb of Genesis may be, the original documents 
from which it was compiled were written at a very ancient date, 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully. 


J. H, S. Moxty. 
The Firs, Brentwood, Essex, March 9, 1893, 


Thoughts for Defenders of the Church. 


To rae Epirors or “THE NationaL Review.” 

GENTLEMEN,— 

The introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Welsh Suspensory Bill marks 
a grave crisis in the history of the Established Church. The Bill is 
avowedly, in Mr. Gladstone’s own language, “an earnest” of the disendow- 
ment of the Church in Wales; and the disendowment of the Church in 
Wales is welcomed by many simply as “ an earnest” of the disendowment 
of the Church of England. The danger is sufficiently serious; but, on 
that very account, there is the less reason for exaggeration. Unfor- 
tunately, the language of exaggeration is not unknown on the platforms of 
Church Defence. Take, for example, the cry of ‘‘The Church in Danger.” 
It is a taking cry, which may possibly catch votes; but does it mean any- 
thing? If it has been promised to the Church that “the gates of hell 
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shall not prevail against it,” is there the slightest danger that Mr. Gee and 
the thirty-two Welsh Members, even with the assistance of Mr. Gladstone, 
could achieve greater success? To say that the Church is in danger because 
disendowment has come within the range of practical politics is to doubt 
the divine power of the Church: to admit that its security depends on 
purely human conditions, and that its one foundation isa matter of £ s, d. 
Disendowment is most important; but it may be treated too seriously. 
It is not a matter of life and death to the Church; we cannot admit that 
it would even very seriously cripple the Church. At most, the injury 
would be temporary. 

In saying this, I am very far indeed from admitting the pretence of 
some of our opponents who declare that disendowment will actually 
quicken the Church’s energy. It is difficult to understand why the Church 
should become more energetic because she has been robbed. If this were 
so, the Liberator Society must have done for its depositors just what the 
Liberation Society proposes to do for the Church ; and, no doubt, those un- 

fortunate people are really thanking Mr. Jabez Balfour for their own in- 
' creased usefulness and energy. Note, too, the characteristic inconsistency of 
the modern Radical. He assures you that the Church will never be of 
much use so long as the clergy are “ State-paid,” while he proposes to in- 
crease the usefulness of the House of Commons by giving State-pay to its 
Members. The work of the Church in some directions—in the mission- 
field, for example, and in works of practical benevolence among the sick 
and poor—will be affected for a time by disendowment ; and there is no 
reason to accept with gratitude the efforts of the Liberation Society to 
increase the usefulness of the Church by schemes of spoliation and 
plunder. We thank the political dissenter for his benevolence ; but we 
distrust his method, if not his motive. At the same time, it is quite 
possible to exaggerate the effect of disendowment upon the Church’s 
work, and the defenders of the Church are making a grave mistake 
when they indulge in the language of exaggeration. 

Then, again, as regards the particular Bill now before Parliament. The 
Bill is bad ; but it is possible to exaggerate the bad effects of it. Let me 
say, in passing, that Mr. Gladstone, by the introduction of the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill, has paid an unintended compliment to the strength of the 
Church in Wales. He has shown that he dare not make a direct attack 
upon it, and that his friends must be perforce content if he can manage to 
weaken the Church before he ventures to attack her. 

Will this Bill—in the improbable event of its passing—-do very much to 
weaken the Church? I fear that there has been considerable exaggeration 
on the part of those who oppose the measure. It has been repeated 
again and again that if the Bill were passed no one would venture to 
accept preferment in the Welsh dioceses. Every bishopric and incum- 
bency which became vacant would remain unfilled ; diocese and parish 
would be left “spiritually destitute”; the Church would be “starved 
out.” Is this so? Apart from the fact that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill spares 
private patronage, is it not a libel on the clergy of Wales to maintain that 
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none of them will be found ready, even at some personal risk, to step into 
the gap and carry on the necessary work of the Church? Should we for 
a moment allow the enemies of the Church to make such a statement un- 
challenged? Surely a statement which we should justly resent as an 
insult in the mouth of our enemies cannot be accepted as a legitimate 
argument in the mouth of our friends? In point of fact, were the risk 
ten times greater than it is, plenty of men would be found ready and 
willing to undertake it. There is not the faintest danger that one single 
diocese or parish would remain “ spiritually destitute.” I am speaking, of 
course, simply of matter of fact, not of right and wrong. The fact 
that the Welsh clergy will be found ready to make a sacrifice which may 
be required of them does not in the least affect the injustice of a measure 
which may render that sacrifice necessary. 

Indeed, our real objection to this measure rests upon the character of 
the Bill itself, not upon its possible consequences. The Suspensory Bill is 
“an earnest ” of disendowment: that is to say, of sheer robbery. There- 
fore, it is in itself a first step in crime. Evenif it could be maintained that 
the Church would gain by the measure, it would be the duty of Church- 
men to resist it. We believe that the revenues of the Church belong to 
the service of religion, and we cannot permit them to be diverted to 
secular uses. Such a diversion we hold to be sacrilege, and no considera- 
tions of profit and loss can change its character. We leave it to the 
Nonconformist Conscience to violate the Eighth Commandment on grounds 
of expediency. We shall oppose as a matter of principle. 

There is, however, one objection to the Welsh Suspensory Bill to which 
I would especially call the attention of Unionists. Any measure which 
deals exclusively with the Church in Wales is a step in the direction of 
Home Rule for Wales. If the Church of Wales is to be treated apart 
from the rest of the Church of England, there is no reason why Wales 
should not receive exceptional treatment in regard to any other question 
of national importance: for example, in regard to the land. It is true 
that Wales has already received exceptional treatment in regard to 
Sunday closing ; but this can hardly be considered a matter of national 
importance, as is the disruption of the national Church. It is doubtful if 
all members of the Unionist Party realize the tendency of measures 
directed against the Church in Wales. At any rate, the division-list on 
the First Reading of the Suspensory Bill shows that certain Unionist 
Members have not made up their minds to resist the policy of disintegra- 
tion when it is applied to the Church. Possibly they may reply that they 
advocated disestablishment in Ireland, yet that they are able, consistently, 
to oppose Irish Home Rule. The case of Ireland and the case of Wales 
are not alike. The disestablishment of the Church of Ireland did not 
give ecclesiastical Home Rule to Ireland: this she already possessed. 
Ireland had her own archbishops, bishops, and clergy, and all the ma- 
chinery of Church government. The case of Wales is very different. There 
is no Welsh Church as distinct from the Church of England. The 
Church in Wales is a part of the Church of England. The Welsh 
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bishops preside over portions of the province of Canterbury, and English 
bishops preside over portions of the Church in Wales. Therefore, dis- 
establishment in Wales would confer an ecclesiastical Home Rule which — 
Wales has never possessed. It was one thing to give separate treatment 
to a Church which had always been distinct ; quite another to distinguish 
between the parts of a Church which has always been one. The latter is a 
flagrant instance of that policy of disintegration which the Unionist Party 
is pledged to resist. Even those Unionists who favour disestablishment 
ought on principle to oppose disestablishment in detail. 

It is certain that the question of Welsh disestablishment will not be 
decided by the present Parliament. There will be a Dissolution before 
even the present “ earnest ” of disendowment can be added to the Statute- 
book. What the next General Election may bring forth it would be 
rash to prophesy. We may take it for granted, I suppose, that every 
Gladstonian Member of the new Parliament will be pledged to promote 
disestablishment in Wales. We must make sure that every Unionist 
Member is pledged to oppose it. It is quite possible that a majority in 
favour of the Union might give a minority in favour of the Established 
Church in Wales. That is a contingency against which Churchmen must 
guard. Our course of action is perfectly plain and simple. No Unionist 
candidate could possibly hope to obtain a seat without the votes of Church- 
men, and Churchmen must make it abundantly clear that they refuse to 
support any candidate who does not distinctly pledge himself to vote 
against disestablishment in Wales. It will perhaps be a good thing if the 
present Bill is pushed to a Second Reading. The division list will enable 
us clearly to distinguish between friend and foe. Any Member who gives 
his vote in favour of the Bill, or even abstains from voting, must be 
noted ; and it must be made plain to him that he will not be an acceptable 
candidate at the next election. In many instances Liberal Unionists who 
once supported disestablishment have already pledged themselves to vote 
against it so long as they are returned by a majority of Conservative 
votes. There are other Members who have given no such pledge, and it is 
important that they should not be allowed to sit again until this pledge 
has been given. If Churchmen are sufficiently firm, there will be no 
need to vote against the Unionist candidate or to abstain from voting. 
It is simply a matter of choice of candidates. In demanding this pledge 
we shall not demand any sacrifice of principle: the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales is entirely inconsistent with Unionist principles. 

If in the next Parliament Mr. Gladstone has a majority, the Church of 
England must recognize a very serious and solemn duty. She must 
make it clearly understood that the question of disestablishment cannot 
be treated piecemeal: that, rather than submit to dismemberment, she 
will raise, through her representatives, the whole question of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, and demand that it shall be settled on national 
lines. ‘I come from the steps of the chair of S. Augustine,” said our 
Archbishop to the Welsh Churchmen, “ to tell you that, by the benediction 
of God, we will not quietly see you disinherited,” Are these words, 
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spoken by the representative of the Church of England, a mere rhetorical 
flourish, “ like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong”? Do 
they simply mean that we of the Church of England will call meetings 
and make speeches, and sign petitions? Should ‘they not, rather, mean 
that the whole Church of England is"prepared to stand by the Church in 
Wales—to share her fortunes—to stand, or, if need be, to fall, together ? 

Timid souls will stagger at the risk. “ Better,” they will say, “ to 
sacrifice the Church in Wales, if thereby we may satisfy, for a time, the 
appetite of sectarian jealousy.” Yes: for a time; butfor what time? Is 
it worth while to purchase, at such a price, a brief respite? The appetite 
of sectarian jealousy is insatiable. It will be whetted, not satisfied, by 
the morsel of the Church in Wales. Sooner or later we shall have to do 
battle in our own defence. Policy, no less than principle, demands that 
the battle shall be joined while the Church of England retains its integ- 
rity. 

Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 
"H. Grorcs Morean. 
Stoke Lacy Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester, May 5, 1893. 


The Abuse of Tobacco. 


To tHe Epitors or “ Tue Nationat REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN, — 

I wonder if you will lend a hand in trying to abate a national 
nuisance? I am not condemning the lawful use of the thing: 1 am 
simply pointing out the abuse. I have lately had occasion to trace 
back the use of tobacco in this country to the earliest time, and I am 
surprised to find how soon it came to be abused. The King in whose reign 
it was introduced was moved to indite “A Counterblaste to Tobacco.” It 
may be worth while to give a short account of this curious composition. 

The noxious weed had not long been introduced into the King- 
dom. Sir Francis Drake had brought it from Virginia, and handed over 
pipes and tobacco to Sir Walter Raleigh, who “ tooke a pipe of tobacco a 
little before he went to the scaffolde”; thereby, no doubt, further 
incensing the King, who had long borne a grudge against him. The 
Royal author, “the wisest fool in Christendom” (so Sully called him), 
passes in review the arguments for “ this savage custome,” which he meets 
with counter-arguments disposed in formal logical order. The argument 
that it promotes expectoration, and so helps us to get rid of rheums, he 
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speaks of asa fallacy. “This stinking smoke” is the cause of what you 
complain of, “and so are you made free and purged of nothing but that 
wherewith you wilfully burdened yourselves.” In answer to the argument 
that the general use of tobacco proves its utility, he thinks it sufficient 
for any man to reflect “ how easily the mindes of any people may be 
drawen to the foolish affectation of any noveltie. Wee cannot be 
content unless wee imitate everything that our fellowes doe.” The 
King has here a hit at the Universities, where this custom seems 
to have prevailed. Another argument, “drawn from a mistaken ex- 
perience,” that by the taking of tobacco “divers do finde themselves 
cured of divers diseases,” is “to take non causam pro causa, as they 
say in the Logickes.” ‘And so if a man chance to recover one of any 
disease after hee hath taken Tobacco, that must have the thanks of 
all. But if a man smoke himself to death with it . . . . often 
so me other disease must bear the blame for that fault . . . . So 
doe olde drunkards thinke they prolong their dayes by their swinelike 
diet, but never remember how many die drowned in drinke before they be 
halfe olde.” 

If Sir Walter Scott’s account of the King’s habits, in the Fortunes 
of Nigel, based on contemporary authorities, is to be believed, the 
King himself comes within the category of those whom he thus 
condemns. 

Admitting, though not confessing, that the use may be healthful for 
some sorts of diseases, he proceeds to ask the pertinent question, “ Should 
it be used by all men? Should it be used at all times?” He inveighs 
against a habit which becomes a second nature, whereby “ many in this 
kingdome have had such a continual use of taking this unsavourie smoke, 
as now they are not able to forbeare the same, no more than an old 
drunkard can abide to be long sober.” He asserts that it disables men 
from the service of the King and Commonwealth ; “ having by this 
continual vile custom brought yourselves to this shamefull imbecilitie, that 
you are not able to ride or walke the journey of a Jewe’s Sabboth, but 
you must have a reekie cole brought you from the next poore house to 
kindle your Tobacco with.” He goes on to look at the subject from an 
economical point of view; some of the gentry of this land “ bestowing 
three, some four, hundred pounds a year upon this precious stinke.” At 
the value of money then, tobacco was decidedly an expensive luxury. He 
hints at extreme measures. ‘I have read indeed of a knavish courtier 
who, for abusing the favour of the Emperor Alexander Severus by taking 
bribes to intercede for sundry persons in his master’s eare, for whom he 
never once opened his mouth, was justly choked with smoke.” Fumo 
pereat qui fumum vendidit, King James did not go so far as Sultan 
Amuret the Fourth, who decreed death to the smoker, or as the Arab 
Sheik of Samarcand of whom Lamartine tells us in his Voyage en Orient, 
or as other Oriental despots who cut off the noses or lips of those 
who introduced the luxury and usages of the Turk; but he raised the 
duty on tobacco from 2d. in the pound to 6s. 10d. Thus the canny 
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monarch tolerated his subjects’ weaknesses while he increased his own 
revenues. 

His next point we should consider the picture of a barbarous age but 
that we seem, with all our modern refinement, to be bent on imitating it. 
“Is it not,” he asks, “ both great vanitie and uncleannesse that at the 
table, a place of respect, of cleanlinesse, of modestie, men should not be 
ashamed to sit tossing of Tobacco pipes and putting of the smoke of 
Tob.cco one to another ; making the filthy smoke and stinke thereof to 
exhale athwart the dishes and infect the aire, when very often men that 
abhorre it are at their repast? Surely smoke becomes a kitchen farre 
better than a dining chamber ; and yet it makes a kitchen also oftentimes 
in the inward parts of men, soiling and infecting them with an unctuous 
and oily kind of soote, as hath been found in some great Tobacco takers 
that after their death were opened.” To smoke like a chimney is, there- 
fore, not all metaphor. ‘And not onely meal time,” the King notes, 
“ but no other time or action, is exempted from the publike use of this 
uncivill tricke . . . . And hee that will refuse to take a pipe of Tobacco 
among his fellowes . . . . isaccounted peevish and no good company.” 

It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the wide-spread use and abuse 
of tobacco, to which the King’s Counterblaste testifies, there is no mention 
whatever of the weed in Shakespeare ; though Ben Jonson has several 
allusions to it. 

“ T do hold it,” Bobadil says, in Every Man in His Humour, “ and will 
affirm it before any prince in Europe, to be the most sovereign and 
precious weed that ever the earth tendered to the use of man.” Here 


perhaps is a hit at King James and his “ Counterblaste.” In the Alchemist 
also we read :— 


‘© This is my friend Abel, an honest fellow ; 
He lets me have good tobacco, and he does not 
Sophisticate it with sack-lees or oil.” 


Shakespeare must have known of the King’s antipathy. He probably 
often smoked a pipe at the Mermaid with “ rare Ben Jonson.” Did he 
keep t bacco out of his plays from deference to the King, being one of 
the King’s Company of Comedians, when he made, as Ben Jonson says, 


those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James ” ? 


Smile as we may at the pedantic monarch’s vehemence, we must 
acknowledge that there is some force in the royal “ Counterblaste.” 
Smoking has increased of late by leaps and bounds among all sorts and 
conditions of men, and, unhappily, of boys also; while smoking at the 
dinner table, and the institution called the Smoking Concert, are in full 
swing among us, The former may be considered as a revival, the revival 
of a custom, “more honoured in the breach than in th’ observance,” 
justly considered in the ‘‘ Counterblaste ” as interfering with all just ideas 
of gastronomy, and so to be resisted by connoisseurs of the Art of Dining. 
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The latter invention is an outrage upon Melpomene herself. An atmosphere 
reeking with smoke is not a good conductor of sound, nor can we under- 
stand how a really good singer who has any respect for himself or for his art 
can condescend to sing under such conditions, The smoking is put in the 
first place ; the singing is altogether a secondary consideration. In the 
name of Art, I must protest against such admixture. It seems, however, 
of little use to appeal to reason or good taste in matters where selfishness 
and corrupt custom are paramount. Even so good a man as Robert Hall 
was content to return Adam Clarke’s pamphlet, which Dr. Gregory had 
lent him, with the simple remark, ‘‘I can’t refute his arguments, and I 
can’t give up smoking.” Stet pro ratione voluntas. 

I have quoted King James as witness to the rapid spread of smoking 
soon after it was introduced into England. Later, it seems to have met 
with a check. At least, it was kept within reasonable bounds. The 
tradesman would enjoy his “ Churchwarden ” at the end of his day’s work ; 
but a gentleman would never think of smoking in the presence of a lady, 
with or without leave. A short pipe in a man’s mouth from morning 
till night was a thing unknown. 

Whether or not the “ Counterblaste ” or the Commonwealth had any- 
thing to do with it we cannot tell; but during the latter part of the 
seventeenth and all through the eighteenth century the practice fell almost 
into desuetude. A scholar like Milton, or a soldier like ‘my Uncle Toby,” 
was content after supper with his customary solace ; while the inferior 
clergy, like Mr, Yorick’s Curate, might be “smoking a pipe by the 
kitchen fire.” At all events, at the beginning of the present century 
smoking was almost entirely confined to soldiers and sailors and to the 
lower orders. Mr. Solly says that the habit was again imported, from the 
Continent, on the cessation of the Peninsular War. Men born even 
after the first half of the present century can remember the excuses and 
apologies which accompanied the act. All this has come to be reversed. 
Excuse and apology is expected only on the part of non-smokers. Men’s 
pursuits now, as Calverly tells us, are “smoking perennial pipes and spit- 
ting.” Smoking, I fear it must be confessed, tends to selfishness. Even 
in clubs, smokers will not confine themselves to the smoking-room, though 
the best room in the house may be given up to them. In vain the notice 
“Smoking not allowed in the Corridor of the Club.” They will not 
confine themselves to smoking-carriages on the railway. The hand goes 
mechanically to the pocket for what has become a necessity of life. “The 
uppermost problem in their minds,” it has been said, “is the securing of a. 
light, so that they may devote themselves to what appears to be almost the 
object of their existence.” Perhaps the most mischievous part of it allis the 
way in which mere children smoke. For the sake of the future manhood 
of our nation, it is time that these juvenile apes should be restrained. 
Whenever I see a small boy blowing clouds of smoke, when he had much 
better be employed in blowing soap-bubbles, I feel inclined, like Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s servant, who thought his master must be on fire, to pour 
a bucket of water over him to put it out. 


A lady of my acquaintance once 
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ventured to remonstrate with one of these precocities : ‘‘ You'll never grow 
up a big man if yousmoke.” “ Anyhow, I’ll be a man before you,” was the 
rejoinder. I myself can stand any amount of smoke, and was not long ago 
in the comfortable smoking-room of a hospitable country house, where the 
conversation happened to turn on this subject. To this smoking-room the 
men had retired as soon as the ladies rose from the table. The host very 
properly preferred to keep the fumes out of the dining-room, considering that 
each room should be kept to its proper use, and would no more smoke in 
the dining-room than he would dine in the smoking-room. On this occasion, 
then, one of the guests, between the puffs, made this deliverance: “ I 
would not like to say that everyone who smokes is a blackguard ; but 
this I will say, without fear of contradiction, that every blackguard 
smokes.” 

Mortimer Collins invites us to “look at the young clerks going into town 
in the morning on the roofs of omnibuses: every mouth holds a pipe. 
These pipes will re-appear after the mid-day chop; will come back fuming 
on the omnibus roof at eventide ; will be re-filled many times before their 
owners go to bed. And the result is that these young smokers never 
think. Tobacco saves them from the torture of thought—a torture inde- 
scribable to those unaccustomed to it. The consequence is that these young 
fellows all grow up in the same pattern. They have no ideas but what 
they get from their morning papers, and are entirely without the power to 
contribute to the mental wealth of the world.” 

Smoking seems to have become a more universal passion even than 
drinking. The pitman, who does not hesitate to go on strike for a mere 
trifle, will not put out his pipe on any consideration, though he knows he. 
is endangering the lives of his mates as well as his own life. He seems 
indifferent to everything except the present self-indulgence,—like the. 
depraved crew of Ulysses, “ Cut potior patria fuit interdicta voluptas.” 

In 1857, Mr. Solly, the well-known surgeon, to whom I have already 
referred, called serious attention by some letters in The Lancet to the 
rapid growth of smoking and the harm that would ensue. Other medical 
men joined in the discussion, or, as it is now the fashion to call it, sympo- 
sium, on this subject ; the balance of medical opinion inclining to condemn 
not the moderate use but only the abuse of the practice. Some, however, 
regarded it as an abuse from beginning to end. 

Although I may not admit with the old Clockmaker that “the moment 
a man takes to a pipe he becomes a philosopher,” I cannot help feeling 
a sneaking kindness for Charles Lamb, who toiled after tobacco “as some 
men toil after virtue.” ‘TI design,” he said, “to give up smoking ; but I 
have not yet fixed on the equivalent vice.” In his letter to Wordsworth 
accompanying his “ Farewell Ode to Tobacco,” he says, “ Tobacco has been 
my evening comfort and my morning curse for these five years. . . . « 
I have had it in my head to do it these two years ; but tobacco stood in its 
own light when it gave me headaches that prevented my singing its 
praises.” So general, however, has the custom become, in spite of every 
counterblast, that, with Thackeray, we need not yet despair of seeing 
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“a Bishop lolling out of the Atheneum with a cheroot in his mouth, 
or, at any rate, a pipe stuck in his shovel hat.” 
I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. J. Cowiry-Brown. 
9, Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, May 13, 1893. 
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